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ON 
REPUBLICAN PRINCIPLES, &c. 


HE preſent century has been remarkably 
productive of treatiſes and diſſertations on 
political ſubjects. Never has the world been 
more abundantly ſupplied with means of enquiry 
into the nature of the various governments eſta- 


£7” 


bliſhed among mankind. - 


Turk is no one that has not undergone a par- 
ticular inveſtigation, from the moſt powerful and 
formidable empires, to the moſt inconſiderable 
ſtates; all have had their examiners, their cham- 
pions and admirers, as well as their cenſors and 
diſapprovers. * Fl 
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Ix this univerſal review of nations, much, doubt- 
leſs, of ſound judgment and inſtruction has been 
diſplayed. As no government is deſtitute of me- 
rit in ſome of its component parts, each has been 
delineated and ſufficiently extolled by its parti- 
zans: as none are without ſome flaws, theſe have 


been as carefully expoſed and reprehended by 
their opponents, 


TEE reſult of theſe examinations has been, that 
every fyſtem of government is found to be faulty 
and imperfect in divers reſpects, and that the very 
beſt are ſuſceptible of many improvements. 


BuT as human nature can ſeldom diveſt itſelf 


of thoſe prejudices that are imbibed in the firſt 


ſtages of life, and rather confirmed than weaken- 
ed by education, moſt of thoſe who have aſſumed 
the taſk of reviewers and judges of the multifa- 
rious plans of government, have retained a par- 


tiality for that which prevailed in their own coun- 


try, which has viſibly influenced the deſcriptions 


they have given, and the judgments they have 
paſſed on chat of others. 


From the 3 and conflict of the ſeveral 


opinions maintained with ſo much warmth and 


energy 
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energy on both ſides, an impartial by-ſtander 


may collect an ample ſtock of ideas and argu- 
ments by which to direct himſelf in the forma- 
tion of his own ſentiments. No man who is truly 
deſirous of arriving at truth can miſs his way, if 
he will be at the pains of a candid and unbiafſed 


diſquiſition of the reaſonings and documents laid 


before him, 


Tux exceſſive heat and earneſtneſs of the con- 
tending parties is, indeed, of peculiar ſervice to 
thoſe who are intent on the diſcovery of truth. 
From the reciprocal efforts made to aſſert their 
reſpective cauſes, a multitude of facts is pro- 
duced, and a variety of diſcuſſions occaſioned by 
them, that cannot fail to throw a ſtrong and effi- 
cacious light on the ſubject in contention. 


Wurotver has peruſed the many performances 
of this kind that abound in France and England 
eſpecially, will readily aſſent to the obſervation 
that has been made of the influence which is ſo 
powerfully retained by the firſt impreſſions that - 
men receive. | 


IT has been ſaid of Plutarch, that whether he 


is read in his original language, or in a tranſlation, 
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ſtill we may diſcover him to be a Greek. What 


is ſaid of this illuſtrious writer is ſtrictly appli- 


cable to the French or Engliſh who have treated 
of- politics. The genius and diſpolition of theſe 
two rival people are diſcernible in all their writ- 
ings on theſe matters. However judicious and 


profound in their remarks and enquiries, yet we 


can eaſily trace the warm attachment they reſpec- 
tively feel for the political eſtabliſhments prevail- 
ing in each country. 


Tree are, it muſt not be denied, ſome ex- 
ceptions to this rule ; but they are very few, 


NEITHER in their writings or converſation do 


either the French or Engliſh refrain from venting 


their diſapprobation and hatred of each other's 
government, 


Tux fact is, that from the general prevalence 


of the principles en which abſolute monarchies 


are founded, the inhabitants of the European 
kingdoms are but little acquainted with that 
ſyſtem of government which is eſtabliſhed in this 
Iſland ; the French, tho? our neareſt neighbours, 


as little perhaps as any. 


THe 
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Tax only foreigners of note who ſpeak perti- 
nently of the conſtitution of England, are Mon- 
teſquieu and De Lolme ; but the firſt evidently re- 
tains a predilection in favour of that of France. 
Poſſibly he might not judge it ſafe or prudent, as 
he reſided in that kingdom, to refuſe it a pre- 
ference in ſo eſſential a reſpect ; but whatever his 
motives might be, he falls far ſhort of the ſecond, 
both in his knowledge and praiſes of the nature 

of our government, 

Bor if we are not much beholden to the ge- 
nerality of ſtrangers for their opinions on this 
matter, they hdve as little obligation to us, on 
the other hand. We are unlimitably free in the 
delivery of our ſentiments on the political ſitua- 
tion and circumſtances of foreign nations; we lay 
ourſelves out without the leaſt reſerve, and treat 
them all without any ceremony, ſometimes indeed 
without good-manners. 


Aulos the bold and unreſtrained notions we 
ſo confidently utter on ſuch occaſions, it were 
much to be wiſhed we did not, as we too often do, 
vary conſiderably from truth and propriety of re- 
preſentation. The condition of moſt of our neigh- 
bours is bad enough, without endeayouring, by 

our 
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our deſcriptions, to make it worſe than it is in 
reality. 


IT were well, if the indignation we feel at the 
unworthy treatment of ſo great a portion of man- 
kind, could ſtop, and be ſatisfied with the ſpecu- 
lative effuſions of our wrath againſt the authors 
of their calamitics , but it too frequently happens, 
that, forgetting the immenſe diſparity berween 


the official powers lodged in the hands of the ſu- 


preme magiſtrate of the Britiſh nation, and the 


| boundleſs power poſſeſſed by the heads of the 


neighbouring nations, we conceive an antipathy 
againſt the very title that magiſtrate is inveſted 
with, merely becauſe he enjoys it in common with 
other ſovereigns. 


Tais groundleſs antipathy has always ſubſiſted, 
more or leſs, in this country, ever ſince our civil 
wars in the laſt century. The reſtoration of 
monarchy, in the perſon of Charles the Second, 
was far from ſuppreſſing the republican ſpirit that 
had ſo violently raged for a courſe of years, to 
the total deſtruction of the Engliſh conſtitution. 
It cannot be denied, that Charles did very little to 
reconcile his ſubjects to monarchical government. 
Nothing but the dread of ſeeing a renewal of thoſe 

domeſtic 


13 
domeſtic miſeries that were {till freſh in the re 
membrance of all men, prevented his reign from 


being embrued in as much blood as that of his 
father. 


Tu behaviour of his brother and ſucceſſor, 
James the Second, contributed no leſs to render 
the people of this country ſuſpicious of their 
monarchs. Notwithſtanding the limits that were 
preſcribed to kingly power at the Revolution 
quieted the apprehenſions of the nation at large, 
ſtill the memory of the convulſions that had 
ſhaken and diſtracted the realm during ſo conſi- 
derable a part of the foregoing reigns, dwelt 
ineffaceably on the minds of people. Tho' the 
generality were better affected to a monarchy than 
a commonwealth, as having experienced the in- 
conveniences of both, yet many bore an irrecon- 
cileable averſion to the very name and office of 
King. 


Tusk ideas, inſtead of relaxing, have, ſince 
the acceſſion of the preſent Royal Family, rather 
gained ground. The reverence with which .our 
anceſtors beheld the poſſeſſors of their throne, is 
ſtrangely diminiſhed. Their deſcendants are ſo 
deeply plunged in parties and diſputes upon all 

| ſubjects 
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ſubjects which will admit of any, that their prin- 
cipal attachment is now confined to the reſpective 


heads of the different factions which have of late 


been ſo fatal to this country. 


Tuer ſucceſs with which republican prin- 
ciples have been diſſeminated over the whole face 


of the Britiſh empire, necd not be inſiſted upon : 


it is obvious to all men of the leaſt obſervation. 
What renders the conſequences of ſuch a diſpoſi- 
tion more dangerous than they may appear at firſt 
fight, is, that they are principally prevalent 
among the ſubordinate and moſt numerous claſſes. 
Multitudes are infected with them in a degree 
the more alarming, as they are not ſenſible to 
what miſchiefs theſe principles haye a natural 
tendency to lead, when they are not adopted 
in that guarded manner, of which only the en- 
lightened part of mankind is capable of forming 
a Juſt idea. | 


LI not the rational friends to found and true 


liberty imagine, that the leaſt diminution of that 


noble ſhare which we happily enjoy, is aimed at 
by theſe ſtrictures. It is, on the contrary, from 
a warm affection to real freedom, they are laid 

| before 
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before the Public: it is thro' a ſincere deſire to 
preſerve us from thoſe evils which flow from an 
intemperate uſe of that greateſt of all bleſſings, 
this monitory ſketch of the perils attending too 
fond an indulgence of republican principles, is 
here attempted. 


Wirz all deference to thoſe who think they 
cannot be too ſtrongly inculcated throughout the 
land, may it be permitted to aſk them, To what 
intent they wiſh ſo warmly to recommend an 
increaſe and extenſion of them ? Are they not al- 
ready ſufficiently rooted in the minds of all men? 
Is there a perſon of the ſmalleſt education among 
us, unacquainted with the rights and privileges of 
an Engliſhman? This perpetual enforcing of 
them would ſeem to infinuate, that they were in- 
fringed, or that deſigns were harboured among 
the rulers of the nation to abridge them. 


In a country ſubje& to be ſo powerfully influ- 
enced and divided by contending factions, every 
advantage will, of courſe, be taken by each party 
that circumſtances will afford them. In the em- 
ployment of theſe advantages the ſtrictneſs of the 
laws will often be diſregarded. Human nature is 
too liable to violence and precipitation in the 
bo | means 
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means it uſes to compaſs its ends, to attend with 
due reſpect to every regulation made for the good 
order of ſociety; but ſurely it does not follow 
that a ſettled determination is formed to in- 
vert the whole order of that ſociety, ſome of 
whoſe rules have been tranſgreſſed in the heat 
and hurry which accompany the proceedings of 
different parties, whoſe aim is to diſappoint and 
thwart each other, but by no means to deſtroy the 
ſtate. | 


Trvs much it may not be improper to offer to 
the conſideration of thoſe who are ſo ready to ac- 
cuſe others of evil deſigns againſt the Public, on 
every ſlight infraction of the laws; as if in their 
amazing multiplicity it were at all ſurpriſing, that 
the paſſions and feelings of ambitious men ſhould 


frequently urge them to treſpaſs - againſt ſome, 


in the purſuit of their manifold ſchemes. 


Tus everlaſting jealouſies and accuſations, 
even of the beſt and moſt irreproachable charac- 
ters, have, during a long ſeries of years, ſtrongly 
marked the features of the people in this country. 
No Miniſter, no public man has eſcaped them. 
They may be conſidered as the oſtraciſm of the 
Athenians. As this was levelled at ſuch indi- 

viduals 


( mn.) 


viduals as had rendered themſelves conſpicuous 
thro' their illuſtrious actions or eminent qua- 
lities, ſo this cenſorious diſpoſition of the Engliſh 
ſeldom fails to attack every perſon who diſtin- 
guiſhes himſelf remarkably in public tranſactions. 
Nothing ſhort of abſolute perfection is ſecure 
from invectives: in other words, no failings, 
however venial, are forgiven; and the imper- 
fections inſeparable from the human condition 
are forgotten in the unlimited expectations which 
are formed from every man who undertakes the 
management of public affairs. 5 


Tnar men ſhould be watchful over the conduct 
of their rulers, is highly reaſonable. Without ſuch 
vigilance, Miniſters might either become careleſs 
and indolent, or be tempted to frame pernicious 
projects. It is not, therefore, the attention of the 
Public to the conduct of Adminiſtration that is 
here condemned; on the contrary, a true and 
zealous patriot muſt wiſh and recommend it never 
to ceaſe : it is only the needleſs apprehenſion and 
exceſſive touchineſs, if one may ſo expreſs it, of 
the majority of our countrymen that deſerves to 
be ſtigmatized : it perverts their ideas, and leads 
them into thoſe unjuſtifiable miſconceptions that 
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are ſo frequently the ſource of much diſorder and 
confuſion. | 


Tars propenſity to find fault and blame with 
ſuch unfeeling virulence all meaſures that do not 
correſpond with their hopes and deſires, proceeds 
entirely from a licentiouſneſs of temper inſpired 
by an improper admiſſion and application of re- 
publican principles. T 


= Trss naturally impel ſuch as are guided by 


them to ſcrutinize without indulgence into all 
errors and faults committed by thoſe who are en- 
truſted with the executive power. The jealouſy 
with which they view people in authority, and the 
level on which they place all individuals, induce 
them to exerciſe their judgment over them with- 
out any mixture of reſpe& and complaiſance : 
however exalted the ſtation of a man may be, 
it is no protection from the ſeverity of their exa- 
mination. | 


Svcn principles, abſtractedly conſidered, are 
undoubtedly juſt, and founded on the ſtricteſt 
propriety, While reſtrained within the bounds of 
moderation, they cannot be too highly applaud- 
ed: nay, it is incumbent on every honeſt man to 
acknowledge, that unleſs theſe principles are duly 
main- 


(+23 )) 
maintained and encouraged, no real liberty can 
exiſt, | 3 


Bur whenever men loſe ſight of temperance and 
diſcretion, theſe principles ſoon degenerate into 
the moſt dangerous nuiſances, and are apt to lead 
them into the moſt fatal exceſſes. | | 


HiTneRTo the internal peace of the nation has 
not been materially diſturbed by the notions 
which a licentious interpretation of republican 
tenets has ſo widely diffuſed ; but the moderate 
and diſcerning part of the Britiſh community will 
not, it is preſumed, differ much in opinion, if it 
ſhould be aſſerted, that to the injudicious and in- 
diſcriminate inculcation of republican principles 
the calamities of the preſent war and the loſs of 
America may in a very great meaſure be aſcribed. 

Wulle people contented themſelves with rail- 
ing at Miniftries, and reprobating their meaſures, 
little or no harm could reſult to the ſtate. It 
may even be queſtioned, whether this remper, 
however ungenerous and illiberal in itſelf, may 
not, upon inveſtigation, be attended with' more 
utility than detriment to the Public. 


Bur 
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Bur as virtuous and vicious qualities are 
equally progreſſive, this inquiſitive diſpoſition, 
however laudable and uſeful in its nature, meet- 
ing with too unguarded an indulgence,” preci- 
pitated men into purſuits which at firſt they 
never intended. From the examination and cen- 
fure of men and meaſures, they imperceptibly 
ſuffered themſelves to be led away by groundleſs 

| notions, that the authority and official power with 
which they were inveſted, and which they con- 
verted into inſtruments of abuſe and miſdemea- 
nour, ought for that reaſon not only to be wreſted 
from their hands, but alſo to be aboliſhed and 
intruſted to no individual whatever. 


Tuxsz ideas, in men of a ſpeculative turn and 
little practical knowledge, ſoon attained a matu- 
rity of ſtrength ſufficient to render them inimical 
to the form of government eſtabliſhed in this 

country. During a conſiderable ſeries of years, 
no objects preſented themſelves on which to rea- 
lize theſe ideas : the proſperity of the nation at 
home, and its reputation abroad, afforded them 
no handle for any thing more than bare ſpecu- 
lation, 


| Meay- 
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MeanwniLz they did not omit, as much as in 
them lay, to ſpread far and wide the pernicious 
tenets, of the rectitude of which they were inti- 
mately perſuaded. Theſe tenets, though lowly, 
yet conſtantly gained ground; and though their 
| abettors did not chuſe explicitly to avow them, it 
was evident enough they had numerous partiſans, 
and that upon any emergency they would be dif- 
fuſively eſpouſed and warmly maintained. 


Taz good - ſenſe and moderation of the majority 
of people in this country, has long been averſe to 
their admiſſion. The miſeries produced by them a 
century ago, are often reflected upon; and we do 
not ſeem in the leaſt inclined to tread in the foot- 
ſteps of our anceſtors, whom nothing but dear- 
bought experience could cure of the infatuation of 
changing the monarchy into a commonwealth. 


Bur in default of the Britiſh nation, a ſpacious 
field was opened to the views of the republican 
party, in our Colonies. Founded on the broadeſt 
baſis - of levelling principles, ' thefe flouriſhing 
ſettlements ſeemed to invite another trial of ſkill in 
favour of that object which was uppermoſt in their 
thoughts, the erecting a ſtate purely republican, 

45 : and 
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and wherein every trace of monarchy ſhould be 
utterly aboliſhed. | 


Ho far they have ſucceeded in their views, 
time only can ditcover. The ſituation of the 
Britiſh Colonies in America, now become Inde- 
pendent States, is ſuch, that the wiſeſt politicians 
can by no means form the leaſt conjecture, in re- 
lation to the future contingencies that may be- 
fal them. Their conſtitution is at preſent repub- 
lican; but whether it will continue ſo in all of 
them, is a point which will admit of much diſ- 
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Tuus much may be ſaid of them, that their 
diſtance will prove a ſecurity againſt foreign in- 
vaſions : it was the chief bulwark againſt all the 
efforts of Great Britain. But of this they may 
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. reſt aſſured, that though they have now obtained 
1 3 
| { a name and rank among the nations, they never 
£3108 again will enjoy that tranquility and happineſs 
13/8 among themſelves, which excited the admiration 
33 of a | 
i | | of all who formerly viſited that part of the 
| ll! world. | 
ih | 
is i Bur allowing that the American republics may 
1 flouriſh, while each of them continues in a ſtate 
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of mediocrity, the adherents to a republican 
ſyſtem of goverament ſhould conſider, that what 
may ſuit a people ſhut up in narrow boundaries, 
may not be equally fitted for a populous nation 
inhabiting a large country. 


IT is principally on this ground that judicious 
men have in general combated the idea of a com- 
monwealth; and- it is purely on this principle, 
that we ſhould ſtrenuouſly reſiſt all thoſe who be- 
tray a predilection for that form of government, 
in ſo extenſive a tract of ground as the Iſland of 


Great-Britain. 


In the formation of governments, men have not 
in general been led by much deliberation. Acci- 
dents have uſually determined the fate of nations : 
ſtill, however, it is peculiarly obſervable, that, 
the more potent and conſiderable a nation has 
proved, the remoter its conſtitution has been from 
that of a commonwealth. 


Ir we conſult ancient hiſtory, we find moſt of 
the great and powerful nations governed by 
monarchs, and chiefly the ſmaller formed into 


republics. We ſhall alſo find, that as ſoon as any 
D republic 
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republic became confiderable, it gradually verged 
into a monarchy, or was ruined by factions: the 
firſt was the caſe of Rome; the ſecond, that of 


| Carthage. 


May we not infer from thence, that not only 
the genius of a nation, but alſo its numerical pro- 
portion, and the extent of the country it inhabits, 
will greatly determine the form of its govern» 


ment? 


Trex ſeems to be a kind of inſtinct through- 
out mankind, which leads them to embrace that 
conſtitution which beſt befits them. Seldom has a 
large nation adopted, or long remained a common- 
wealth: as rarely has a {mall number of men be- | 
thought themſelves of erecting a a 
long continued it. 


SECURITY or power being the ends of govern- 
ment, that form which moſt effectually contri- 
butes to either, will of courſe be fought, according 
to the different aims of the community. A large 
multitude naturally feels its ſtrength, and in- 
clines to the augmentation of its power: a {ſmall 
body covets nothing further than its own ſafety. 
From theſe different motives, the firſt muſt and 

| will 


. 
will have chiefs and commanders ; the. ſecond 
will, on the contrary, aim at no more than peace- 
able regulations to enſure its tranquility; which 
may be eaſily effected by the eſtabliſhment of a 
magiſtracy to execute the laws that ſhall be 0 
upon for * * th 


main obieck i in the inſtitution of al governments, 
it behoves us to chuſe, not that which beſt pleaſes 
our fancy, but that which experience proves to be 
moſt properly adapted to our ſituation and cir- 


cumſtances. 


AccoRDING to this rule, an impartial man will 
be guided in his examination, not by ſpeculative 
enquiries into. the nature and rights of man taken 
abſtractedly, but by hiſtorical reſearches into the 
various modes of government adopted in different 
countries by divers nations. He will weigh and 
compare local and temporary, circumſtances, and 
wiſdom or imprudence diſplayed in the choice of 
3 conſtitution ; but moſt probably he will diſcover 

that governments almoſt always aroſe from a con- 
catenation of events that neceſſarily concurred to 


form them; and that the actual Gruation of men. 
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and their affairs led them imperceptibly to ſub- 


mit to the many ſyſtems which have by turns pre- 
vailed throughout the world, 


Tr appears on the whole, that numbers and lo- 
cality have commonly decided which of the two 
conſtitutions to make Choice of, a monarchical 
or a republican. This is no leſs verified by hiſtory, 
than by adverting to the preſent ſtate of mankind | 
in mot countries. 


P can be of greater importance to a 
nation, than to avoid the committing of errors in 
matters relating to its conſtitution. In the 
regulation of commercial affairs, the ſettlement 
of its police, and even the making of war 
and peace, tho' miſtakes often happen, they 
may be rectified with tolerable facility. All 
nations have their ſunſhine as well as their cloudy 
days, and the good fortune and wiſdom of one 
period remedies the defects and calamities of ano- 
ther; but it is not ſo eaſy to cure the evil of a 
bad government. This, like a radical, inve- 
terate complaint in the human body, which 
laſts while life endures, can only terminate with a 
total change of the ſyſtem ; an object highly dif- 
ficult to compaſs, when we conſider how many 

are 


1 Vt ) : 


are concerned and intereſted in oppoſing ſuch 2 
change, and with what danger it is always attend- 
£d to the innovators. 


Le us therefore be thoroughly certain that the 
conſtitution of a country is fundamentally errone- 
ous, ere we proceed to an alteration in ſuch things 
as affect the nature of its government. The ſmall- 
eſt deviation from what has been long eſtablithed, 


leads often widely aſtray from the mark propoſed. 


There are few miſtakes in theſe matters that can 
be called trifling, The Roman proverb ſhould 


be continually before the eyes of thoſe politicians 


who are defirous of ſuch changes : they cannot 


too ſtrongly be convinced, that parva ſaepe ſcintil a 


contempta magnum excitavit incendium, often has a 
ſmall neglected ſpark occaſioned a great confla- 


gration, In the ſame manner, the moſt dreadful 


difſentions and the moſt aſtoniſhing revolutions 
have originated from apparently the ſlighteſt 
cauſes. | 5 


InFLuEnced by ſuch weighty motives, let us 
call in the help of the moſt vigilant circumſpec- 
tion, whenever it is thought proper to give ear to 
ſuch as propoſe reformations in the ſtate. | 


_ Nature 
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NAruRet and experience have ſeemingly gone 
band in hand thro? the ſucceſſion of ages, in point - 
ing out what forms of government were moſt de- 
ſirable, and would beſt anſwer the purpoſes of 
ſociety, according to the various fluctuations of 
circumſtances incident to human affairs. 


NxvER can we make a better uſe of hiſtory 
than by employing it to elucidate a poſition, the 
eſtabliſhing of which, is of ſo much conſequence. 


Rows and Carthage have already. been ad- 
duced as proofs, of the impracticability of an ex- 
tenſive ſtate remaining a commonyealth, and pre- 

ſerving its internal peace. Conformably to this 

idea, we find it was only while they continued in a 

fituation of mediocrity, that the happineſs of States | 

has generally been beſt conſulted by a republican 6 

form of goverment. Ancient Greece furniſhes ; 

ample proofs of his aſſertion, 


WHENEVER, thro” the acquiſition of larger terri- 
tories, their dimenſions ſwelled beyand their prime- 
val proportion ; whenever they. became poſſeſſed 
of great riches and power, we ſhall conſtantly ob- 
ſerve, that the notions, manners, and purſuits of 
men underwent an equal alteration z and that ſoon 
| _ 
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or late their government partook of the change, 
and either ſubſided into a monarchy, or became, 


thro? its interior difſentions, the youy of ſome more 


powerful invader. 


Tuus Athens, after having flouriſhed a long 
time, while her ſtrength and 'opulence were mo- 
derate, as ſoon as ſhe had attained to a high de- 
gree of riches and pre- eminence, involved herſelf 
in continual diſputes, and in a reſtleſs variety of 
attempts to domineer over all her neighbours ; 
the conſequence of which was a ſpeedy decline, 
and at length a total deſtruction of Her Powe and 
liberty. 


Taeses, in like manner, had no ſooner reached 
that ſummit of conſideration to which ſhe was 
lifted by the ſuperior genius of her Epaminondas, 
than ſhe was, ſhortly after the loſs of this cele- 


brated man, brought to irretrievable ruin | thro? 
her pride and imprudence. | | 


LaczDemon affords another inſtance of the 


ſame kind. After having triumphed over Athens, 
her long-dreaded rival, ſhe excited thro* her 


hanghtineſs a confederacy, that ſoon pur an end 


to the dominion ſne had aſſumed over her neigh- 
| | bours, 
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bours, and reduced her to a condition of inconſi- 
derableneſs from which ſhe never recovered. 


U 


From theſe and other examples that might be 
cited, it appears that middling circumſtances are 
beſt ſuited to a commonwealth ; and that an ex- 
tenſion of power only ſerves to alter the very 


ſpirit and nature of thoſe who live under ſuch a 


conſtitution, and to urge them on to purſuits, 


v dich cannot in the end prove oeherwiſe than de- 


ſtructive to their freedom. 


Ir has with great truth been ſaid, that nunquam 


aliud natura, aliud experientia dixit, truth and expe- 


rience never hold a different language. Never 
was that ſaying better proved than in the applica- 


tion that may be made of it to the preſent ſubject. 


Tae experience of modern times comes inva- 
riably in aid of the paſt. The republics now ſub- 
ſifting are all of moderate power and conſidera- 
tion; and if at any time they have become emi- 
nent and conſpicuous, it has been to their great 
danger and detriment. 


Ly 


THe two principal republics that now figure in 


Europe are thoſe of Venice and Holland. The 


firſt 


( 2s ) 


firſt of theſe, thro? induſtry, œconomy, and the 

almoſt excluſive commerce of Europe during 
ſeveral centuries, grew immenſely opulent ; but 
the moment ſhe ſuffered the luſt of dominion to 
take poſſeſſion of her councils, ſhe bewildered 
| herſelf in a multiplicity of ſchemes which brought 

her to the brink of perdition, and obliged her to 
revert to her primitive maxims, in 1 order to inſure 


her preſervation. 


Holl AD experienced preciſely the ſame perils, 
when at the height of her elevation in the laſt cen- 
tury. Elated with ſucceſſes obtained throꝰ the coun- 
tenanceof thoſe Powers, whoſe intereſt had induced, 
them to favaur and ſecond her efforts to emanci- 
pate herſelf from the tyranny of Spain, ſhe ven- 
tured to treat them with a freedom and boldneſs 
which they could not brook : they, in return, 
conſpired her deſtruction; and would have effected 
it, had not the jealouſies inſeparable from the in- 
tercourſe between great and rival nations, broken 
the union that had been framed to compaſs 


her ruin. 


Since that dangerous epocha, the Dutch have 
been very careful to give no ſort of umbrage to 


any of their powerful neighbours. The vwiſeſt 
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heads of that State have long ſeen the neceſſity 
of reſtraining themſelves within moderate bounds, 
conſcious that any further augmentation of power 
might prove detrimental to their preſent conſtitu- 
tion. But even in their actual circumſtances, 
they are far from being ſecure from a revolution 
in their government. Their wealth is known to 
be immenſe, and their territories are ſufficiently 
extenſive to form a monarchy, "eſpecially when 
we reflect how full they are of inhabitants, 


Tur conſideration which renders a ſurmiſe of 
this kind far from improbable | is, that for 
many years paſt they have been ſplit into fac- 
tions, of which the violence is greatly augmented 
of late, and which threaten to terminate, as moſt 
internal diſſentions do in rich and populous coun- 
tries, in a revolution in favour of ſome great and 
reſolute chief of one e of the contending g parties. 


Waar b adds to the probability of fuch 
an event is, that the government of Holland ſcarce. 
ly deſerves the name of a republic. It has long 


been transformed into an ariſtocracy; and tho', 
through the moderation of the ruling men, the 
adminiſtration is carried on with great wifdom 
and diſcretion, and no kind of haughtineſs or op- 

| preſſion 


( #7 9 


preſſion is exerciſed, yet it is viſible to all, that 


the public authority is lodged in the hands of 


ſome great families excluſively, and that the de- 
mocratical part of the conſtituents is of little 
weight. 


Axor nz motive inclining one to imagine 


that a revolution of this nature will happen, is 
the inherent attachment of the people of Holland 
to the Houſe of Orange. This attachment is 
chiefly found in the middling and lower claſſes. 
Senſible that they have no chance of participating 
in the honours and emoluments of government, 
and yet looking on themſelves as equally entitled 
with thoſe who are, through family-conneCtions, 
promoted to them, they neceſſarily look an theſe 
with an eye of diſpleaſure and jealouſy : they are, 
of courſe, diſpoſed to bring them, if poſſible, to 


the ſame level with themſelves, by conferring the 


ſupreme command upon one, who ſhall. be ſupe- 


rior to all, and whoſe rank and authority ſhall 


entirely eclipſe and abſorb the power and preten- 
ſions of the Patrician claſſes, | 


Hor.1.anpD has more than once been on the 
point of having a Sovereign. William, the ſe- 
cond Stadtholder of that name, aided by rhe in- 
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trigues of the partizans of his family, as well as by 
a numerous military, had nearly ſucceeded. Had 
not Death taken him off ſhortly after his firſt at- 


tempt, he probably would have taken ſurer mea- 
ſures in a ſecond. 


Tae moderation alone of our William the 
Third, ſon to the preceding, and Stadtholder, 


prevented him from aſſuming the ſovereignty. 


The generality of people were ſo diſcontented 


with their governors, and ſo exaſperated at the 
conduct of the De Wits and their adherents, that 
it would have been eaſy, at that period, for Wil- 
liam to have converted the republic into a mo- 
narchy ; to ſay nothing of the aſſiſtance he would 


have received, and was even proffered by the 


Courts of both England and France. 


THERE is another commonwealth in Europe, 
which, tho' profeſſing perpetual peace with 


all its neighbours, nouriſhes in its boſom a 


power, that probably will, in time, not only ſwal- 
low up every other portion of which this com- 
monwealth 1s compoſed, but, in all appearance, 
will finally occaſion its ſubjection to a Sovereign, 
Unleſs the wiſdom and forelight of the Helvetic 
ar can find means to o defeat a deſign which is 

evident 


( 
evident to all the clear - ſighted, the ſuperior 
growth of ſtrength, and daily increaſing aſcenden- 
cy of the Canton of Berne will ſhortly enable it 


to give laws to all the reſt. Riches, population, 
addition of territory, all threaten to throw into 


the hands of this province ſuch an acceſſion of 


might, as the other members of the general union 
ſhall not be able to withſtand. The conſequence 
will neceſſarily be, that, from the ariſtocratical 
diſpofition of the ruling men. in this Canton, diſ- 
contents and diſſentions muſt be produced, which 
will, in all likelihood, conclude in the loſs of the 
liberties of Swiſſerland. 


TRESE various inſtances ſtrongly militate in 
favour of thoſe maxims and principles which have 
been advanced on the ſubject in queſtion. But 
we need not go out of our own country to be 
convinced, by the moſt evident proofs, that a re- 
publican form of government is utterly inconſiſt- 
ent with the temper, diſpoſition, and intereſt, of 
a great and powerful people. 


Ir we look back to the laſt century, what 
efforts were not made by the republican party 
in England to ſettle their favourite ſyſtem 


among us | If ever that ſtood a fair chance to be 
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ſucceſsfully maintained, it was undcubtedly by 
ſuch men as then undertook it; Si Pergama dertra 


defendi poſſent, etiam bac defenſa fuiſſent. 


17 N Wurn we review the celebrated characters 
_— which occupied the ſcene of public affairs at that 
time, well may the abettors of republican prin- 
ciples deſpair of ever ſeeing again ſuch a formi- 
dable aſſemblage in their favour. 
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ExcLusIVE of their perſonal talents, their cou- 
rage, their integrity and zeal, their unanimity, 
their indefatigableneſs in the purſuit of this grand 
object, they were maſters of advantages, which 
every lover of this country, and its-real liberty, 
would ſorely lament to behold in the poſſeſſion of 
ſuch as profeſs the like principles. 


Tarxy had, through conduct, through valour, 
through invincible perſeverance, furmounted every 
obſtacle, and overturned every barrier that ſtood 

between them and the objects at which they had 
aimed, They had overcome and put to death 

the Monarch who oppoſed them; they had ruined | 
his party, and aboliſhed the very office of King ; 
they had deſtroyed the eccleſiaſtical ſyſtem, which 
they looked upon as its main ſupport ; they had 
anni- 


—— — — — — — — 


annihilated the power of the nobility, and almolt | 


the rank of nobles; they had reduced to obedi- 
ence and dread of their authority every part of 
the three kingdoms ; they had, in ſhort, ſuppreſ- 
ſed every ſhadow of reſi iſtance at home, and had 


ſpread. the terror of their arms over lands and 


ſeas; they were reſpected, they were feared, they 


were courted every where; in a word, they had 


obtained the ſummit of their wiſhes, and had, in 
their own perſuaſions, eredted a Coloſſus of repub- 
lican government, which they believed | immove- 
ably fixed in this Iſland, and built upon founda- 
tions that neither time nor r esd, Caps ever 
have ſaken, | i 
Ir ever the expeRations of men were deetived, 
it was in the ſudden fall of this ſtupendous edifice, 
erected with ſo much pains and labour, framed 
with ſach c care and circumſpection, and cemented 
with | ſo much of the beſt blood 1 in thele nations. 
Irs duration was fo ſhort, as ſcarcely to furniſh 
a date in hiſtory. Notwithſtanding the acknow- 
ledged abilities of its friends and ſupporters, i 
fell to the ground almoſt as it were of itſelf. 


The daring and reſolute hand of the Principal | 


ſervant of this republican community, daſhèd it 
to 
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to pieces at the firſt blow; and ſo complete was its 
ruin, that it never roſe from the fall. 


Tus undaunted chieftain, having N the 
reins of government, reſtored, in fact, the mo- 
narchy he had ſo violently contributed to deſtroy. 


Like Sylla, he was thoroughly convinced, that the 
confuſion of the times admitted of no remedy 


but the ſupreme power of one; and he could not 
be accuſed of vanity, in thinking that no man 
was fitter to rule in the midſt of ſtorms and whirl- 


winds than himſelf. 


Tux truth was, that the minds of men, how- 
ever they might have been ſoured by the miſ- 
management of the late king and his miniſters, | 
ſtill retained a veneration for a monarchy ſo 
happily diſtinguiſhed from all others by the 


excellent laws and maxims which regulated it, 


and by the proſperity the nation had ſo long 
enjoyed while it ſubſiſted. 


Tux generality of people, though reaſonably 
enough diſſatisfied with the conduct of their 
monarch, did by no means wiſh to carry their 
puniſhment of him to the length it was done. It 


was with great truth that General Fairfax's lady 
cried 


( 33 ) 


cried out from the box wherein ſhe ſat at Weſt- 
minſter-hall, during the king's trial, that not a 
tenth part of the Engliſh were for that meaſure, 


To ſpeak impartially, notwithſtanding the fate of 
Charles has by numbers, even of the adherents to 
royalty, been looked upon as a juſt conſequence 
of his bad government, the Engliſh at that period, 
however exaſperated they might be at his miſcon- 
duct, foreſaw the conſequences of taking ſo ſevere 
a revenge upon him; and while the republicans, 
out of hatred to the crown, deſtroyed the prince 
that wore it, the royaliſts would have ſaved him, 
were it only to have preſerved the office of King 
from deſtruction, 


Bor it was in vain to contend againſt the gene- 
ral ſenſe of ſo large a nation. The factions and 
parties of all denominations that tecmed as it 
were throughout the land, the bold and undaunted 


ſpirit that animated their reſpective leaders, the 


commotions daily occaſioned through their am- 
bitious deſigns, the diſorder into which all pub- 
lic affairs were thrown, the continual changes of 
men and meaſures that were almoſt daily taking 
place at the very helm of the ſtate, all theſe 
taught people to look for more effectual remedies. 
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than thoſe which were propounded, and had ſo 
long and ſo unſucceſsfully been tried by the parti- 
zans of a commonwealth, 


Tirxv were now convinced by woeful experi- 
ence, of the weakneſs and inſtability of a govern- 
ment contrary to the inclinations of the majority, 
and founded on the ſpeculations of the few, in 
contradiction to the wiſhes of the many: they 
felt the enormous impropriety of ſubverting a 
long-eſtabliſhed ſyſtem, for the ſubſtitution of a 


new one by way of experiment: they were fully 


conſcious of the abſurdity of ſuppreſſing royalty, 
for the errors and miſdemeanors committed by an 
imprudent and ill- adviſed ſovereign: they ſaw 
the neceſſity of truſting no longer to thoſe who. 
had led them into ſo many difficulties; who by 
their inceſſant diſputes and diſagreements among 
themſelves had propagated a ſpirit of diſunion, 
enmity, and rancour, throughout the nation; and 
who were conſequently very unfit to reſtore peace 
and unanimity to a people whom they di:trated, 
and rent into ſo many pieces through their own 
diviſions. 


So truly were the wiſeſt heads, even of the re- 
publican party, perſuaded of the propriety of 
having 


(85 3) 


having recourſe to one ſupreme ruler for the re- 
eſtabliſhment of public tranquility, that we find 
no oppoſition given to Cromwell, but by the 
enthuſiaſtic part of that faction: the others were 
duly fatisfied of the rectitude of the meaſure ; and 
thoſe among them who were noted for the ſound- 
eſt underſtanding, not only applauded, but unre- 
ſervedly and explicitly adviſed him to aſſume the 
title and dignity of King. : 


How ſmall the attachment of the Engliſh na- 
tion was to a republic, even in the moſt trium- 
phant period of its exiſtence, is ſtrongly perceptible 
in the performances written at that time; but in 
none perhaps ſo vilibly as in thoſe of Whitelock. 
This celebrated adherent and confident of Crom- 
well, in his well-known conference with him, bears 
ample teſtimony to the ſpirit then prevailing 
among the Engliſh. He repreſents them as un- 
alienably fond of monarchy, and very unwilling to 
yield obedience to any other ſort of government ; 
he enters into a very circumſtantial detail of every 
motive and reaſon for their preference of mo- 
narchy ; he ſhews, in a maſterly manner, how 
judiciouſly the monarchical conſtitution ſettled in 
England is adapted to the diſpoſition of the ;:eo- 
ple; and how impoſſible it would be to diveſt 

F 2 | them 


( 35 ) 

them of their affections for their ancient govern- 
ment; he adviſes Cromwell by no means to think 
of attempting to work a change in their minds; 
he warns him of the danger of running counter to 
the tide of popular inclinations and opinions ; 
and concludes by exhorting him to aſſume, with- 
out ſcruple or heſitation, the ſupreme direction of 
public affairs: 


Tx calamities occaſioned by the civil wars in 
England made ſo deep an impreſſion on its in- 
habitants, and the confuſion that had inceſſantly 
reigned during the exiſtence of the commonwealth 
had ſo effectually cured them of any partiality 
for that form of government, that on the death of 
Cromwell, all parties expreſſed their wearineſs of 
the uncertain and perplexed ſituation they had ſo 
long experienced. However diſcordant in their other 
principles, they ſcemed cordially to agree in the 
expediency of putting a final period to the diſtrac- 
tions of the times, by reſtoring the kingly govern- 
ment. Their natural feelings carried them back 
to that ſtate, in which, with whatever incon- 
veniencies it was attended, they had never 
felt thoſe horrible preſſures and vexations, 
which they found inſeparable from the condition 

| they 


6 270 
they were in. They determined therefore to ex- 
change it for another, which, at all hazards, could 
not be worſe; and which they had every reaſon- 
able inducement to promiſe themſelves would 
prove a better. 


THrxss ſalutary reſolves brought about the re- 
ſtoration of monarchy, together with a firm reſo- 
lution never to aboliſh it in future, The Engliſh 
may be ſaid, on this occaſion, to have reverted to 
their ancient form of government, as a traveller 
who has deviated from the track well known to 
him, is glad to recover it again. 


Ir was a curious ſight to the intelligent, as 
Monteſquieu ſomewhere obſerves, to behold the 
multitude of parties and factions with which En- 
gland abounded at that æra, broken aſunder and 
diſſolved thro* mere laſſitude, and peaceably 
agreeing to ſubmit to their former government 
and laws, after having ſpilt ſo much blood to op- 
poſe and ſubvert them. 5 


NaTvuRE, it may be aſſerted, dictated to them 
this renovation. Little reflexion was neceſſary to 
ſhew that uſages and habits founded on the prac- 
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tice of ages, were more familiar to their ideas, 


and more acceptable to their feelings, than maxims 
and regulations to which they had ſo long been 


utter ſtrangers. 


So deeply rooted became the determination 
at no rate to admit of the demolition of mo- 


narchy, that, notwithſtanding the infamous con- 


duct of Charles the Second, no ideas were ever 
entertained of treating him like his father, 
tho* moſt certainly his character was far more 


reprehenſible. 


CHaRLEs the Firſt did unqueſtionably endea- 
vour to raiſe himſelf to a degree of power and un- 
controul highly prejudicial to the liberties of the 
nation; but he did not meanly betray its intereſt, 


and facrifice its welfare to foreign princes : on 


the contrary, he diſplayed at all times a warm at- 
tachment to the honour and good of his kingdom 
and loſt no opportunity of conſulting its advan- 


tages, in his intercourſe with the other potentates 


of Europe. 


Bor his ſon reſembled him only in the unmeri- 
torious part of his character. He ſought with no 


leſs earneſtneſs, tho* with more craft and diſſimula- 
| tion, 
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tion, to become uncontroulable and abſolute. 
To this purpoſe he baſely became a penſioner to 

France; and if anecdotes may be credited, forgot 
his own rank and dignity ſo far, and harboured 
ſuch degrading thoughts, as to declare that he had 
rather be dependent on the bounty of the King of 

France (Louis the Fourteenth) than on the libera- 
lity of his own ſubjects; words which alone pro- 
claimed him unworthy of the diadem, which the 
affection and benevolence of the Engliſh nation 
had ſo undeſervedly placed upon his head. 


Tiris is not the place to recapitulate the numerous 
meanneſſes of his inglorious reign. Many as they 
were, it is ſufficient for our preſent purpoſe to take 
notice, that they were not able to ſhake the reſolu- 
tion of his ſubjects never again to overturn the 
throae, for the ſake of puniſhing its poſſeſſor. 
They contented themſelves with a moderate oppo- 
fition to ſuch meaſures as immediately affected 
their freedom, and may even be ſaid to have acted 
rather wich too much remiſſneſs and negligence 
than became them in ſuch eſſential points: but 
their dread of renewing the horrors of his father's 
days, may be pleaded as an excuſe for their for- 


bearing to make ſo vigorous a ſtand as they ought 


tO 


(4) | 
to have done, eſpecially in the latter part of his 
reign. | 


Trz ſame principles of moderation prevailed 
under his ſucceſſor. It was poſſibly the reliance 
upon this diſpoſition in his people which engaged 
James to throw off all reſerves, and to make thoſe 
incroachments that forced his ſubjects, however 
unwillingly, to diveit him of an authority which 
he exerciſed ſo unworthily. 


Bur while they dethroned the King, they did 
not expel royalty; they were too wiſe not to diſ- 
criminate between the office and the abuſe of it; 
the idea of a commonwealth did not enter into 
the thoughts of thoſe who effected the Revolution, 
The ſuggeſtions of ſome inconſiderable ſpecula- 
tors at the time paſſed unregarded, and hardly 
noticed. Whatever had the leaſt tendency to 
ſuch meaſures, had too long been exploded by the 
majority of ſenſible people, to make the leaſt im- 


Dun mo the reign of William the Third, the 
ſpirit of liberty flamed high, and animated the 
people of theſe nations to make thoſe efforts in 
the common cauſe of Europe, that ſtopped the 

progreſs 


(46. ) 
progreſs of that ambitious Prince Louis the 
Fenn of F rance. 


Tx reign of FR" Anne was ſtill more glo- 
rious. Nothing could exceed the reputation 
which the arms and councils of this kingdom ob- 
tained throughout the world, from the ſurpriſing 
and uninterrupted ſeries of victories and ſucceſſes 

which grace that period of the Britiſh annals. 


Ir muſt, however, be confeſſed, that during 
theſe two reigns, thro? the licentiouſneſs of think- 
ing which began to prevail, the republican ſpirit 
and principles began alſo to revive, and occaſioned 
in many individuals a renewal of the partiality 
for that form of government which had formerly 
been productive of ſo much miſchief. 


Tnovcn this groundleſs and unreaſonable par- 

tiality could not, from a variety of cauſes, ſpread 
itſelf in this kingdom in an open, avowed manner, 
yet it met with too many abettors. | 
 Sixcz that period to the preſent, it has been 
filently gaining ground. The truth is, that in 
proportion as men recede from the ſpot of dan- 


ger, they are leſs upon their guard; ſo the greater 
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the diſtance of time becomes from the date of their 
hardſhips and misfortunes, the apter they are to 
forget them, together with the cauſes from which 
they e contend 


Nute may partly account for the acceptance 
which republican principles have found of late 
years among ſome claſſes of individuals, who cer- 
tainly have no right to complain of want of lenity 
and moderation in thoſe who are inveſted with 
the power of the ſtate, any more than of ſeverity 
and oppreſſion in the ſpirit of the conſtitution 


itſelf. 


Bor ſuch is human nature, eſpecially in nations 


that enjoy ſo much real freedom as is to be found 


Unreſtrained, unfettered in 
their notions, men are at liberty, in this happy 


in Great- Britain. 


Ifland, to carry their reſearches into the nature of 
things as far as their faculties will enable them. 
There is no ſubject, human or divine, which they 
are forbidden to inveſtigate. Hence it is, that, em- 
boldened with the conſciouſneſs of perſonal ſafety, 
they. venture deeply into every matter that offers ; 
and are prompted to range, uncontrouled by 
fears, and unappalled by difficulties, wherever 
their i imaginations lead them. 


Ir 


E 


Ir were to be wiſhed that men could, before 
they engage in ſuch arduous undertakings as thoſe 
wherein the mind is chiefly concerned, aſcertain 
the extent of their intellectual powers, with the 
fame exactneſs with which they are able to cal- 
culate their bodily ſtrength. Every man can tell 
quid valeant humeri, quid ferre recuſent, the weight 
that his ſhoulders will bear; but few know the 
compaſs and limits of their underſtanding. 


From this cauſe proceed thoſe frequent errors 
in-capital matters, which they cannot fail to com- 
mit, who ftrive to reach higher than their capa- 
cities will permit them. No individuals are apter 
to run into the groſſeſt miſtakes and abſurdities, 
than ſuch as addict themſelves to ſpeculations, 
without having prepared themſelves by previous 
practice in ſome part of the buſineſs on which 
they propoſe to exerciſe their thoughts. 


THERE are, indeed, various topics which muſt 
be allowed to be purely ſpeculative; ſuch as di- 
vinity and metaphy ſical diſquiſitions: on theſe 


mankind may ſpeculate for ever, without arriving 


at any clear and undiſputable diſcoveries. Nei- 
ther is it of any conſequence to ſociety, how far 
they may ſtray from the point, while employed 
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( 44 ) 
in the ſearch of truths, the preciſe knowledge of 


which muſt neceſſarily remain concealed from 
mankind 1 in their preſent ſtate, 


Bur there are truths, on the other hand, which 
are of the higheſt importance to be well known, 
and clearly underſtood. Such are the moral ties 
of ſociety, and the policy that 1s requiſite for its 
formation and good government. 


TRE ſcience of politics, tho? aſcertainable in all 
its branches, is one of thoſe parts of human know- 
ledge which require much ſtudy and application, 
ere we can attain to a tolerable degree of per- 
fection in them; yet it ſo happens, that almoſt 
every one thinks himſelf qualified to be a judge 
in all political occurrences, however difficult and 


intricate. 


THERE is not moſt aſſuredly any buſineſs de- 
manding more capacity, attention, diligence, and 
ſtudy, than that of politics. What Cicero ſays 
of the qualifications that are neceſſary to form a 
complete orator, is perfectly applicable to a po- 
litician: he ought to be converſant in every kind 
of I: * knowledge ; he ought to be thoroughly 

acquainted 


( 45) 
acquainted with men and things; he ought to 
have ſeen, to have heard, and to have read, an 
immenſe variety of characters, of tranſactions, and 
of performances, before he preſumes to deem 


himſelf competent to the taſk of deciding, with 


any degree of ſagacity, on the manifold ſubjects 


of diſcuſſion which are daily ſtarting * in the as 


litical world. 


Tux labours of a whole life are not over-ſoffi- 
cient to ſtore a man's mind with a fund of obſer- 
vations adequate to his wants in this extenſive 
province. Freſh combinations without end, like 
thoſe in algebraic reſearches, are perpetually oc- 
curring in this interminable field. Whatever ex- 
perience years may have been long collecting, 
whatever ſurpriſing incidents we may have wit- 


neſſed ourſelves, or learned from others, we are 


never ſure but that they may be ſtill exceeded by 
thoſe which are yet to come. 


Tux moſt important conſideration in the ſtudy 


of politics is, that theory alone is the worſt of all 
guides. Men who gather their knowledge from 
books only, may poſſibly diſcourſe, or even write 
agreeably, upon the ſubject; but no people are 
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more liable to be deceived themſelves, and to 
miſlead others. Senſe and genius are not enough 
to enable a man to ſhine and to be uſeful at the 
ſame time: he muſt have practiſed a multitude 
of other methods; he muſt have dwelt a conſi- 
derable part of his days in the buſy ſcenes of 
life; he muſt have extenſively converſed with indi- 
vidvals of various countries and profeſſions; he 
muſt have dedicated ſome of his beſt years to tra- 
vel, and have been peculiarly aſſiduous in mixing 
with all companies, and all claſſes, the only ſure 
and direct means of obtaining ſolid information. 
Pride, in this caſe, is the greateſt obſtacle to the 
acquiſition of knowledge, He that travels without 
a full determination to overcome the niceties of 
birth, rank, and other conceits of perſonal vanity, 
may keep undoubtedly very ſplendid and elegant 
company; but theſe are not the ſources from which 
he will derive thoſe inſtructions which ought to 
be the principal aim of thoſe who viſit foreign 
parts. | 


Wutn to this practical collection of actual, 
living examples and tranſactions, is ſuperadded 
that ſhare of activity, which every one that means 
to be a politician ought to contribute in perſon 

to 


GD 


to the common ſtock of public affairs, then in- 8 
deed he may, without. impropriety, call in che 


help of ſpeculation: he will then be prepared to 
profit by his reading, and will know how to ap- 


ply the infinity of rules and maxims that books: 
are crouded with, to thoſe paſſages of active life 
wherein he has been perſonally intereſted ; without- 


which application he will know but imperfectly, 


and by halves, in what manner they are to be un- 


derſtood and carried into uſe. 


Tux rules above laid down for the ſtudy of poli- 


tics, are, it is preſumed, clear and inconteftible : 


the great politicians of antiquity, and of modern 
ages, have all been formed upon this plan - the 
ancient, eſpecially, were indefatigable in purſuing 
it. The Legiſlators and Stateſmen of Greece 
were particularly aſſiduous in gathering alt the 
experience and information poſſible, by travelling 
into every couniry, and conſulting all people that 
were famed for knowledge and improvements; 
they ſpared neither expence nor perſonal toil and 
trouble upon theſe occaſions ; they undertook long 
voyages; they viſited the remoteſt ſtates and 
nations, in order to em themſelves for thoſe 
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( 48.) 
ſtations, in which they propoſed to be of public 


utility to their countrymen. 


Wren all theſe things are taken into conſidera- 
tion, we ſhould be extremely upon our guard, how 
far we ſuffer ouriclves to pay attention to thoſe 
who preſume, without a requiſite portion of theſe 
indiſpenſible requiſites, to deliver their opinions 
on political matters. | | 


One of the greateſt politicians in the laſt cen- 
tury, was: ſo well appriſed of the many qualities 
neceſſary to compoſe one, that he could not brook 
that the Court, over the affairs of which he pre- 
fided with ſo much ſplendour and ſucceſs, ſhould 
admit into its fervice any man in whom practice 
and theory, learning and perſonal exper lence, were 


not equally united. 


Tuts was the celebrated Oxenſtiern, Prime Mi- 
niſter of Sweden during the triumphant reign of 
Guſtavus Adolphus, and the ſubſequent one of 
his daughter Chriſtina. So impartially was he 
determined to make uſe of none but men of com- 


| plete abilities, that he ſacrificed all conſiderations 


of country and parentage to the laudable pur- 
poſe 


( 49 ) 
poſe of filling the great departments of the ſtate 


with individuals of avowed abilities. Where the 
natives of the kingdom he governed were deficient, 


he made no ſcruple to ſubſtitute foreigners of 


proper eminence and qualifications. To this me- 
thod of acting much of the glories of his admini- 


ſtration were unqueſtionably due. 


Ix this he followed the example of his illuſtri- 
ous maſter, whoſe court and armies were a recep- 


tacle for all the men of parts and courage from 


every State in Chriſtendom. Guſtavus was ſo ſen- 


ſible of the vaſt advantages reſulting from the 
union of ſtudy and travel, that all his miniſters 


and agents, in the important negociations and in- 
rercourſe he carried on with ſo many Princes and 
States, were indiſcriminately choſen by him out of 
every country that produced them. Superiority 
of talents alone decided his choice. The truth 
was, that he hearkened to the voice of conſcious 
experience. He had himſelf improved the great 
abilities he had received from Nature, by an ar- 
duous courſeof ſtudious application and travelling 
in various parts of Europe, before he entered that 


career in which he became ſo famous and formi- 


dable, and acted ſo noble and heroic a part. 
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We cannot, therefore, be too careful and ready- 
to diſcountenance thoſe men, who, confiding in 
the unſubſtantial and airy ruminations of their 


ſolitary theories, imagine, that without ſtirring out 


of their cloſets, they are able to inſtruct mankind 
in the arts of government. | 


Tux beſt way of ſhewing ſach men their own 
abſurdity, would be to treat them as Henry the 
Fourth of France did one of that fraternity ; who, 


on preſenting him with a plan of reformations, 


was deſired by the King to acquaint him with his 
paſt life, profeſſion, and place of reſidence. Upon 
being informed that he was a practitioner of the 
law in a country-town, where he had always dwel- 
led, the King turned to his courtiers, and begged 


that ſome one of them, who had never been there, 


would give him an account of the abuſes commit- 


ted by the lawyers who were ſettled in that place. 


DivzRs, if not moſt of thoſe who meddle moſt 
warmly with ſuch matters, are men of this de- 
ſcription. It is principally among ſuch in En- 
gland that republican principles are - foſtered. 
Were we to enquire into the ſituation of ſuch 
men, we ſhould uſually find they are unhappily 

_ ſecluded 


( 


ſecluded from chat intercourſe OR would open 
their minds, and free their ideas from that con- 
tractedneſs which leads them to condemn men 
and meaſures, without attending to times | and 
circumſtances, 


Full. «of thoſe wo with which a natural love 
of liberty inſpires all men, and having heated their 
imaginations with thoſe paſſages in their reading, 
that repreſent the oppreſſions of tyranny, and the 
felicity of living free from ſuch apprehenſions, 
they conclude the beſt ſecurity that man can have 
recourſe to, is to ſuffer no one to fall under the 
temptation of exerciſing unlimited power, and 
therefore that no man ſhould be inveſted with ſu- 
preme ſovereignty. 


Tux common error of ſuch men is to confound 
liberty with equality. When they are informed 
of the haughtineſs and arrogance of the nobles in 
foreign parts, they infer, the only cure to prevent 
men from domineering over others, is to place 
them all upon a level; and that nothing but pa- 
rity of rank will cure ſociety of the inconveni- 
ences reſulting from diſtinctions that are made by 
birth and titles, 
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Tuxsk are the general notions on which per- 


ſons of a republican caſt among us have founded 
their averſion to monarchy; and from theſe 


originate the many particular inferences they form 
in favour of a contrary ſyſtem. They ſeem to be 
totally ignorant, that without crowns or coronets 
there are numberleſs ways of arriving at, and exer- 


ciſing, the moſt L oppregive and arbitrary power. 


Bur without combating at preſent their ſpecu- 


lations with our own, let us proceed, as we have 
begun, in oppoſing to them what is of infinitely 
more weight, facts and tranſactions, which elu- 
cidate the nature and diſpoſitions of men bet- 
ter than all reaſonings, and point out at 


once what opinions Ly form on the matter in 
debate. 


LET them, if they can, reflect without indigna- 


tion, how horribly this term of liberty has been 


abuſed and diſtorted, in order to fit it to the paſ- 


ſions and extravagancies of mankind, in different 
countries and nations. The Greeks and the Ro- 
mans, who claim the precedence in the annals of 


Liberty, were in fact the greateft tyrants upon 
earth. Such was their pride and arrogance, that 
| in 


L 53 J 


in the enumeration of the inhabitants of their re- 


ſpective cities and dominions, they diſdained to 
reckon thoſe unfortunate individuals, whom the 
chance of war and other unpropitious caſualties 
had put into their hands, or whom they had pur- 
chaſed from ſuch as traded in that commodity; 
at which, by the bye, human nature ſeemed leſs 
apt to revolt in thoſe Countries of Liberty, as they 
are affectedly called, than in the moſt arbitrary 
monarchies in Chriſtendom at this PRO day. 


x 


- NerTHER were theſe afleriors of freedom more 
inclined to humanity even to each other. No- 
thing was more common than to reduce a citizen 
to bondage, eſpecially in caſes of debt; whence 
it ſometimes. fell out, that a great part of the 
? community was enſlaved to the other. This often 
happened at Rome in particular, and occaſioned 


| thoſe popular commotions that mark their cha- 


rafter with ſuch features of unfeelingneſs and op- 
preſſion, and fill their hiſtory with ſuch nee 
ſcenes of domeſtic a 1 


| Wig a therefore the common claſſes be 
in ſtates where ſo little value was ſet on the 
native dignity of human nature? What preroga- 
| tives 
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54 J 
tives could they boaſt of, where they ſtood upon 


ſuch uncertain ground, relatively to thoſe to whom 


they Jay under pecuniary obligations, and who 
could at any time inforce the demands of payment 
with a ſeverity that left their debtors wholly at 
their mercy ? | 


Bor, excluſive of the inconveniencies ariſing 
from debt, what condition can we figure to our- 
ſelyes the inferior ſorts were in among the Ro- 
mans particularly, when we recollect with 
what humble aſſiduity clients waited upon their 
patrons with their ſportulas, baſkets, in their hands, 
to receive what donations theſe lordlings might 
think proper to beſtow on them? Now it is well 
known, that the Roman people were in a manner 
divided into clients and patrons; which ſufficiently 
indicates what kind of liberty ſubſiſted among 
them. | 


Tazzz doubtleſs were exceptions 4 to this a 
ſcription of the Roman commonalty, chiefly 
among thoſe claſſes that dwelt in the country and 
cultivated the lands; but ſuch appears to have 
been the ſituation of the people at Rome in ge- 
neral, tools and ſubſervients to the richer citizens, 

and 


( 
and ready at all times to act by their impulſe: at 
which we need not wonder, when we conſider the 
multitudes that were not only fed, but even in 
ſome meaſure clad, by the great and opulent fami- 
lies. It is recorded of Lucullus, that he gave 
away at one time five thouſand cloaks, or what we 
would call furtouts, or great coats, among his 


dependents, 


Noz do the Athenians ſeem to. have differed 
much from the Romans in theſe matters, when we 
advert to the frequent treats given by the affluent 
to the inferior ſort, and the largeſſes in money or 
in cloaths dealt out among the needy citizens, 
and which were often made a matter of reproach, 
as proceeding rather from ſiniſter views than mo- 
tives of generoſity. Athens, too, had its Lucul- 
lus's, who were not leſs ſparing of their favours 
to the croud. Cymon, the ſon to the great Mil- 
trades, was equally at leaſt, if not more liberal 
than that Roman, His attendants, whenever he 
walked out, were loaded with cloaths to diſtribute 
among ſuch as wanted them; and his orchards 
and gardens were conſtantly open to. all 
comers. . „ 
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From theſe incidents we may lawfully con- 


clude, that both the Greeks and the Romans made 
much more noiſe about their liberty than it de- 


ſerved, as it evidently appears to have been re- 
ſtricted to a very inconſiderable portion of ſo- 
ciety. When to their immenſe number of ſlaves 
we add thoſe tribes of poor and indebted citizens 
that ſwarmed among them, and who were abſo- 
lutely dependent on the opulent, either for ſup- 
port, or forbearance to execute the rigour of the 
laws againſt debtors, will any impartial ob- 
ſerver deny, that ſuch a people were under the 
dominion of the moſt abſolute maſters, and that 
however the appellation did not exiſt, til] the 
government was in fact an ariſtocracy | ? 


NoTtainG proves this more powerfully than the 
fruitleſs endeavour of the people to eſtabliſh an 


Agrarian law, and the neceſſity the Roman com- 


monalty were under, to have recourſe to the inſtitu- 
tion of Tribunes, to protect them from the in- 
ſolence and oppreſſion of the upper claſſes; a re- 
medy which, became worſe than the diſeaſe, as 

from the irreſiſtible authority with which they 


felt themſelves inveſted, the Tribunes themſelves 


were 


5 
were enabled to exerciſe a fatal controul upon all 
claſſes. They accordingly filled the city with ever- 
laſting broils and factions, which terminated at laſt 


in the total loſs of that liberty of which they 8 were 


1 to be the chief ſupport. 


Al Aus the preponderance of the wealthy 
part of the citizens was ſo manifeſt, and the preſ- 
ſures of the ſubordinate ranks ſo undeniable, that 
even ſo. early as the days of Solon himſelf, in the 
infancy of the Athenian democracy, as it is term- 
ed, when it ſhould ſeem that the ſpirit of ſuch a 
conſtitution would be moſt prevalent, it was re- 
proached to that celebrated legiſlator, that the 
laws he had framed for his countrymen were mere 
cobwebs for the rich, wherein the poor would en- 
tangle themſelves, and be devoured by them. 


From paſſages of this nature, it is not, perhaps, 
unfair to conclude, that a pure and real demo- 
cracy is a thing hardly attainable; and that where- 
ever there is not a viſible and avowed chief, au- 
thoriſed and appointed by the conſtitution, there 
will always and inevitably be an undue influence, 
either open or concealed, exerted over the public, 


under various pretences, by the principal mem. 
I bers 
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pers of the ſtate z or elſe, what is ſtill more per- 


nicious, it will be. conyulſed with parties and 
factions; the invariable deſtiny of all States which 
have wanted a ſupreme hand to hold the, balance 


of power between che various orders that com- 


poſe it. 


Tusk paſſages alſo remind one of a truth, 
which is not ſufficiently inculcated, and of which 
it is no ſmall importance to be appriſed, in the 
midſt of thoſe vehement declamations that fill the 
mouths of modern admirers of ancient liberty: 
this truth is, that there is more genuine and ſub- 
ſtantial liberty in Europe at this preſent day, than 
ever was the happy lot of mankind before i in this 
quarter of the globe. | 


In Wien Italy, Spain, Germany, and the 
Low Countries, the inhabitants enjoy the full and 
unlimited diſpoſition of their perſons and proper- 
ties, ſaving only that obedience which is exacted 
by the Sovereign; and which, tho? occaſionally 
inforced in an arbitrary manner, is generally re- 
gulated by known laws and uſages, It were, in- 
deed, to be wiſhed, for 'the good of humanity, 
that ſuch a conſtitution as is eſtabliſhed in our 

@ bappy 


( 39 
happy Hand, prevailed in like manner every 
| where; but let us, in the mean time, rejoice to 
find the ferocity of ancient times abated, and 
every denomination of men in the countries enu- 
merated, poſſeſſing, without exception, all the 
rights of humanity in the private affairs of life, 
and ſubje& only to the accidental reſtraints that 
flow from an unhappy excefs of power in their 


rulers, 


Ir is with grief one is obliged to except from 
this deſcription the Northern parts of Europe. 
Denmark and Sweden, the firſt eſpecially, ſtill re- 
tain that villenage and ſlavery of the lower, and 
particularly the ruſtic, claſſes, which is ſo diſ- 
graceful to mankind. In the firit of thoſe coun- 
tries, however, it has in ſome reſpects been con- 
ſiderably mitigated ; and in the ſecond, bids fair 
to be totally aboliſhed. But in Ruſſia and Poland 
it reigns in all its horrors: the commonalty is 
held in the moſt degrading contempt ; and the 
| peaſantry are as much the appurtenance of the 
lands and fields they cultivate, as the cattle that 


graze in them. 


Tuts 


12 
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Tuis cruel uſage ought by no means to be im- 
puted to the. ſpirit that accompanies abſolute 
power. The ſovereigns of Ruſſia and Poland are 
very differently circumſtanced from each other; 


the one is deſpotic in the extreme, the other as 


much limited; yet the lower denominations of 
the community are equally oppreſſed in both 
- countries. We can only aſcribe, therefore, ſuch 
unjuſt policy to the pride and avidity of the ſu- 
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perior claſſes, which have in all times and in all 
countries been ready to improve every e 
nity of oppreſſing the lower. 


Tux perſonal welfare of their ſubje cs, and their 
freedom from ſervitude and oppreſſion, has ſome- 
times been much more ſincerely conſulted by 
ſoyereigns themſelves than their miniſters. A re- 
markable inſtance of this kind happened in 
France, during the reign of Lewis XIII. This 
monarch, tho? extremely jealous of his royal pre- 
rogatives, was ſo warm and zealous for the rights 
and proſperity of all individuals without difcrimi- 
nation, that it was with much difficulty the French 
miniſtry could obtain his conſent to the admiſſion 
of negroes into the iſlands they had newly ſettled 
in the Weſt Indies, on the footing of ſlavery : his 

conſcience 
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conſcience was very tender upon this article; and 
he uſed often to declare, that he could not bear 
the thought of ſuffering any ſlaves in his domi- 


— 


nions. 


Tuis benignity of diſpoſition does more ho- 
nour to his memory, than the mediocrity of his 
talents in other regards can injure it. He is not, 
however, the only prince whoſe feelings for his 
people were noble and magnanimous: his co- 
temporary, the great Guſtavus Adolphus of 
Sweden, felt the neceſſity of acting paternally 
by his ſubjects, in a more enlightened manner, and 
proportionably to his ſublime abilities. Though 
involved in a multiplicity of wars, he was con- 
tinually framing plans for their domeſtic eaſe 
and benefit; and exerciſed his pen upon theſe 
matters in his private retirements, no leſs ſucceſs- 
fully than his ſword in the field. 


Wx need not, however, go out of our own times 
to find monarchs employed in theſe truly royal 
occupations. The Emperor, the Kings of Pruſſia 
and Sweden have given illuſtrious proofs of their 
juſt concern for the happineſs of the lower ranks 
of their ſubjects, and of their earneſt deſire to 

protect 
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protect them from the ill treatment of their ſupe- 
riors. But we cannot diſmiſs this ſubje& without 
obſerving, that notwithſtanding the known beneyo- 
lence and humanity of the preſent King of Po- 
Jand, it 1s utterly out of his power to imitate 
them. He may exerciſe theſe virtues, as much as 
he pleaſes, towards thoſe who dwell on his heredi- 
tary lands and eſtates; but he mult not dare to 
extend them beyond his own patrimony : he 
would exaſperate a nobility, which, however 
humbled on all ſides through means of its internal 
diviſions, is nevertheleſs reſolutely bent on the un- 
happy preſervation of that tyrannical and tem- 
peſtuous ariflocracy, which has been, and will, in 
all probability, continue to be, the bane of that 
nation, until it has totally fubverted it. But come 
deſtruction whenever it will, the ruling powers in 
Poland ſeem reſolved to make good to the laſt, in 
its moſt fatal meaning, the expreſſion which they 
ſo proudly uſe in their alluſion to the power of 
other ſovereigns : Nos habemus reges, ſed reges ha- 
bent vos: We have Kings, but Kings have you. 
This is the language in which they addreſs them- 
ſelves exultingly to other nations. The intimation 


is plain, and needs no explanation; but who that 


knows 


to happen, and ſometimes both. Thus at Venice, 


680 


knows any thing of n will ſay that it is well 
founded ? 


An inference fairly drawn from the preceding 
obſervations is, that in all republics, whether they 
are ſtiled ariſtocracies or democracies, there always 


ſtarts up a power, ſmall and unperceived per- 


haps at firſt, but which increaſes in ſpite of all 


precautions, and ſoon or late ingroſſes the whole 
authority of the ſtate, and not only deliberates, 


but executes without controul. Where theſe two 
functions are united, unleſs they are performed by 


the wiſeſt heads, and exerciſed with perfect unani- 


mity, they are the ſource of infinite miſchief, It is 
not enough that men ſhould poſſeſs abilities, they 
ſhould alſo be free from diſcord which is rarely 


the caſe where a large number of individuals are 
inyeſted with equal powers: jealouſies and jar- 


rings ſeldom fail to ariſe, and uſually produce the 
bittereſt diſſentions among them. 


"I mould this factious combination refrain from 
mutual bickerings, its baneful conſequences will 
be felt in the oppreſlivetreatmentof the other parts 
of the community: one of theſe two evils is ſure 


the 
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the artful confederacy of the leading men found 
means to concenter, by degrees, all power into 
their own hands; and by reducing the number 
of thoſe who were to have any ſhare in the go- 
vernment, converted it into the ſevereſt ariſto- 
cracy. Thus the Poliſh nobles not only lord it 
over the reſt of the nation, but are at perpetual 
variance among themſelves, and almoſt always 
embruing their country, more or leſs, in ſcenes of 


blood. 


Non can even the ſmallneſs of a State ſecure it 
from thoſe convulſions which reſult from the de. 
fect of an equilibrium. The Grecian common- 
wealths of old, though very inconſiderable, were 
frequently plunged in the moſt ſanguinary civil 
feuds. In later times, the Italian republics of 
Genoa, Sienna, Florence, and Piſa, exhibited thelike 
ſcenes. Dantzick and Hamburgh, in the North of 
Europe, have not been exempt from them; and 
at this hour the city of Geneva, through the obſti- 
nacy of the two parties into which it is divided, 
and the extremities to which their diſputes have 
been carried, has abſolutely loſt its liberties, and 
now lies at the mercy of thoſe powers which have 


taken poſſeſſion of it. 
| BuT 
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Bur however diſſentions may happen in 4 re- 

public of narrow extent, they are much more 
liable to fall out in a large and populous country 
that is rich and flouriſhing. In a little State, it is 
eaſier to watch the motions of individuals, whom 
we cannot ſuppoſe to be powerful, and to repreſs 
the ſallies of their ambition : for this reaſon, as a 
very limited ſhare of authority will anſwer that 
purpoſe, a republican ſyſtem of government is 
entirely adequate to the ruling of ſuch a people. 
But in extenſive tracts the caſe is widely different: 
here is a bolder range for aſpiring and daring 
ſpirits ; riches and poſſcſſions of all kinds are in- 
comparably more conſiderable ; and men require 
a tighter rein to curb their unruly paſſions ! here, 
therefore, a quicker circulation of authority is 
requiſite to preſerve the body politic in due quiet, 
and to prevent diſorders from riſing to any height. 
The tedious forms of a republic will nor act with 
ſufficient expeditiouſneſs to effect this; or the 
claſhing intereſts of contrary factions will, as ex- 
perience proves, oftener promote confuſions than 
allay them. Is it not then much more eligible to 
| conſtitute one ſupreme head in ſuch a ſtate, whoſe 
intereſt it muſt neceſſarily be to preſerve the tran- 
quility of the public, and overawe thoſe parties 
that would otherwiſe diſturb it? Is it not more 
| K adviſe- 
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adviſeable to arm him with ſuch a degree of 
ſtrength and power, as ſhall not. only enable him 
to command reſpect and fear, but to execute his 
determinations without delay ? 1 


ALL this may unqueſtionably be done, without 
inveſting him with a greater proportion of autho- 
rity than is merely neceſſary to accompliſh ſo ſa- 
jutary an end. But unleſs men will admit of ſuch 


a ſovereign umpire among them, a great nation 


will not only be filled with diſputes, but theſe 
will ripen into dangerous factions, -and theſe again 
into civil inſurrections on both ſides. Such is the 
never-failing progreſs of diſagreements between 


the chief rulers of conſiderable nations, that have 


not adopted a monarchical plan; or that have only 
permitted nominal Princes to wear their diadem, 
and have refuſed to truſt them with that portion 


of ſovereignty, without which their weight is of 


no ſignification in the ſcale of government. 


Rome and Carthage may perhaps be cited as 
inſtances of populous nations forming a common- 


' wealth. But we ſhould conſider that the Romans, 


for a long proceſs of time, were little better than 
a numerous clan of fierce and rapacious men, 
united together chiefly for the purpoſe of invading 

| the 


(0 1 


the property of their neighbours : they fall d 
forth like robbers in queſt of plunder, and might 
juſtly be looked upon as a ſet of banditti, led on 
by chieftains greedy of booty, and calculated for 

the command of deſperadoes, much more than for 
the government of the citizens and ſubjects of an 


orderly ſtate. 


Duxkixo the firſt ages of Rome, we cannot rely 
upon what hiſtorians, who lived at a remote di- 
ſtance from this period, have thought proper to 
commit to writing concerning that city and its 
its inhabitants. From all that may be collected 
with any certainty, they were bold and enter- 
priſing, but of a turbulent humour at home, and 
a predatory diſpoſition abroad: their government, 
ſuch as it might be, was never ſettled and ſteady, 
and could hardly be defined by any decided ap- 
pellation. From the time that rudeneſs and ig- 
norance began to abate, and they became of ſome 
importance as a nation, the impracticability of 
reconcilinga republican government with domeſtic 
tranquility, was immediately apparent : inteſtine 
diviſions of every kind rendered them completely 
unhappy among themſelves ; and whenever they 
were not engaged in wars and expeditions abroad, 


. they 
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they were ſure to be en:broiled in the moſt dread- 


ful and cruel diſſentions at home. 


 CarTtyacr, on the other hand, remained dur- 
ing a long ſpace of time an aſſociation of ſea-faring 


and commercial people: as ſoon as they had en- 


riched themſelves, and extended their limits, am- 
bition and avarice rendered them a nuiſance to all 
their neighbours. Through their induſtry and 
dexterity, together with the abilities of ſome of 
their Generals, they continued to proſper, and 
made extenſive acquiſitions; . but their internal 
government was a ſcene of perpetual agitation : 
the moſt violent and ſanguinary factions were con- 
tinually on foot, and proved at laſt the principal 
cauſe of their deſtruction by their more united and 
fortunate enemies the Romans, 


Taz commercial cities of Germany, known by 
the name of Hanſcatic and Imperial, are the beſt 
model of a republican government : they far ex- 
ceed the ſyſtems adopted formerly among the 
Greeks. The republics of this once renowned and 
flouriſhing country admitted too much of a mili- 
tary turn and ſpitit, to enjoy the fruits of peace for 
any continuance, But the free towns of Germany 
too 


( '@ 5) 


too well underſtand their real intereſt to abandon 
the purſuit of trade, in order to run after the 
phantom of falſe glory. Whenever they have 
drawn the ſword, it has been purely in defence of 
their rights and properties; and whenever their 
proſperity ceaſes, it w1ll not certainly be occaſion- 
ed by their own fault, but entirely thro? cauſes 
totally independent on themſelves, and which no 
human prudence can reſiſt. Surrounded by po- 
tent neighbours, all of them eager to promote the 
commercial welfare of their own dominions, and 
to ſuppreſs competitors, they will, in all likeli- 
hood, either loſe their trade thro' ſhackles and 
prohibitions on every ſide, or not improbably be 
_ obliged to ſubmit to ſome of thoſe Princes by : 
' whoſe dominions they are encircled, whenever 
theſe can agree together about the partition among 
each other, of thoſe objects of ambition that re- 
main within their reſpective reach. | 5 


Bur even in theſe Germanic commonwealths, 
let us not expect to find that perfect democracy 
which is by ſome ignorantly attributed to them: 
the diſtinction of Patrician and Plebeian families 
is, in more than one, kept up with all the pride 
and haughtineſs of ancient Rome and of modern 

Venice. 
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ſurreptitious and indirect manner. Not that they 
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Venice. The phlegmatic diſpoſition of the Ger- 
man nation is a far more effectual ſafeguard 
and preſervation from tumults and doineſtic ſtrife, 
than the excellence of the regulations by which 
their internal polity is directed: theſe are undoubt- 
edly judicious and well-conceived ; but among a 
people of a leſs cool and ſedate nature, the power 
arrogated by the principal families would not, in 
all probability, be maintained and exerciſed with 
ſo much tranquility, and ſubmitted to without 
reluctance and oppoſition from the inferior. 


Tris Patrician authority in the imperial cities 
leads one to remark, that the genius of democracy 


hardly ever fails to coincide at laſt with that of an 


ariſtocracy. The only difference between them is, 
that the one 1s open, the other concealed, Where 
the nobles. excluſively govern, their rank and pre- 
rogatives are aſcertained, and are aſſerted and exer- 
ciſed in a manner explicit and avowed ; but where 
the people have an indiſcriminate right to rule, 


and no diſtinction of families and hereditary dig- 
nity is allowed, ſuch perſons as have, thro? dint of 


artifice, found means to ingroſs the direction of 


affairs, and to confine it within the circle of their 
aſſociates and relations, are obliged to do it in a 


are 


(WI 


are able to diſguiſe it'to the public; their cunning 
and contrivances are always ſeen through; but 
ſuch is the temper of men, that while the authority 
thus acquired is acknowledged to be acciden- 
tal, and as much their own right to obtain, 
as that of ſuch as poſſeſs it, they are uſually ſatiſ- 
fied; and pleaſe themſelves by feeding their ex- 


pectation, that they may, in their turn, make part 


of their number: thus by degrees the management 
of the State centers, at length, in a fixed and limited 


rotation of particular families, who become as 


jealous of intruders, as if they had an hereditary 
claim to the places they fill, and as if it were a 
real injury to give them new aſſociates, 


In ſuch governments, new men, and freſh comers 
into office, are always looked upon with an invidious 
eye. In that which is abſolutely ariſtocratic, they 
are not ſuffered ; and 1n that which only wants the 
name, they are deteſted and ill- treated by thoſe 
who are in place, and who let no opportunity 
eſcape of thwarting their meaſures, and mortify ing 
their perſons, 


LET us, on this occaſion, advert to what paſſes 
among ourſelves; and learn to be vigilant in 


guarding 
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guarding againſt that monopolizing ſpirit of power, 
which ſteals imperceptibly even on men of the 
beſt and moſt upright intentions, 
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Ir has been of late years, a very common com- 
plaint among the ancient families of the gentry 
throughout England, that they have loſt much 
of their parliamentary intereſt, as it is called; 
that ſtrange innovations have taken place in the 
choice of Members. What is this but an implied 
avowal that they would, if poſſible, exclude all 
repreſentation but of themſelves? nothing being 
clearer than that he whoſe influence is ſuch as al- 
ways to be ſure of his election, cannot, in the 
ſtrictneſs of truth, be ſaid to repreſent any body 
but himſelf, 
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So far, therefore, as any man poſſeſſes a {eat in 
parliament founded upon ſuch a tenure, he 1s to 
every eſſential purpoſe, title alone excepted, a 

Peer of the realm, and contributes as much as in 
himlies, to convert the democracy of this kingdom 


into an ariſtocracy. 


Tay who ſee to what improprieties, in the 


general ſyſtem of our conſtitution, ſuch preten- 
| ſions 


(ao. 


. ons, in the ancient families would neceſſarily. 
lead, will always, behold with a very reaſonable 
ſatisfaction, that change and ſucceſſion of mem- 
bers in the Houſe of Commons, which is one 
of the ſtrongeſt bulwarks of our liberties. They 
will not complain, when they ſee a new man 
ariſing from the croud of thoſe who are courting 
the ſmiles of Fortune: they will, on the contrary, 
rejoice, that among the motives which excite indi- 
viduals to induſtry and the exertion of their abi- 
| lities, that of obtaining one day the honour of re- 
preſenting their fellow. ſuhjects, ſhould be ſo co- 
| gent and effectual as it is found to be, and o pro- 
| ductive of a determination to leave no talents un- 
| tried, and to refuſe no toil and trouble in order 
to arrive at that competency of importance, which 
may entitle an 'individual to claim and receive 
the diſtinctions which his fellow-citizens are able 


a+- 


to confer, 


Bur, excluſive of that invidiouſneſs which 
marks the character of ſuch as have ingroſſed the 
management of affairs in a republic, and renders 

them ſo averſe to the acceptance of copartners, 
there is another feature which ought never to be 
omitted in the delineation of ſuch perſons: this is 
the extreme jealouſy with which they watch the - 
L ' ſpeeches 
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occaſions ; 


courſes and behaviour of men. 


experienced. 


1 
ſpeeches and writings that are held forth to the 


community reſpecting their own adminiſtration: 
ſuch is their touchineſs upon this ſubject, that 


whatever diſcloſes the leaft tendency to freedom 
of diſcuſſion, is ſure to meet with the moſt un- 
gracious reception from them and their adherents: 
malevolence to the ſtate is always pleaded on thoſe 


and ſeverity employed to Hebes all 
who dare meddle with ſuch r matters. 


- 
19 : N 
89 


Ix this reſpect moſt republics are as ſevere as 


the moſt arbitrary monarchies, and ſometimes 


more. There is not a city in Italy, Rome, Naples, 
and Turin, not excepted, where a man may not 


utter his thoughts on public affairs with more 


ſafety than at Venice. The inquiſition itſelf is not 


more prying than that government, into the diſ- 


| Where ſpeech is 
ſo flaviſhly fettered, one may well conclude the 


preſs docs not meet with milder treatment. 


NerTHzR can Holland boaſt of great allow- 


ances in theſe particulars: whatever aims at an 


inveſtigation of the public concerns of that repub- 
lic, unleſs it favours the ruling powers, is a dan- 
gerous weapon to its owner, as often has been 
Notwithſtanding the licentious 

bo publi- 
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publications ſo uſual in that country, and which 
are probably connived at for the ſake,of promot- 
ing the great trade that is carried on by the Dutch 
in the article of paper and books, nothing is 
permitted to appear in print that preſumes to ar- 
raign the politics of the ſtate, - 


Tais reſtraining ſpirit ſeems inſeparable from 
the very nature of a republic. In the time of our 
civil confuſions in England, during the laſt cen- 
tury, when the republican party was uppermoſt, 
the liberty of the preſs was one of the firſt objects 
that felt their diſpleaſure : they oppreſſed 'ir ſo 
heavily, that Milton himſelf, their chief literary 
champion, could not help complaining of their 


tyranny. 


Bur without recalling to our minds- the tran- 
ſactions of thoſe unhappy times, let us candidly 
examine our own. The examination cannot be 
unfavourable to England, where the liberty of 
the preſs is allowed in the fulleſt latitude that its 
warmeſt partizans can deſire. But i is that branch 
of freedom on the ſame footing in America? 
Lives there a man in the Thirteen, now ] ndepen- 
dent, States, daring enough to avow a publication 


oimical to the ſpirit that pervades their political 
„ mea- 
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meaſures ? Dares any man declare his diſappro- 


bation of the conduct purſued by the Congreſs ? 


WHILE in this Ifland every man thinks himſelf, 
and is indeed, at liberty to inveigh with the utmoſt 
freedom againſt every part of Adminiſtration, and 
to call every member that compoſes it before the 
bar of his own judgment, in the moſt public 
manner; well is it known, that in the American 
commonwealths an attempt of this kind, either 
with word or pen, would be attended with imme- 
diate danger to the Feen who ſhould be ſo hardy | 
as to try it. 


AnD yet one of the chief characteriſtics of that 
liberty which they have ſhed ſo much blood to ob- 
tain, and of which they imagine themſelves ſo com- 
pletely poſſe ſſed, is that very freedom to f. peak and 
write which they keep under ſuch reſtraints. 


Tur moſt beautiful, as well as the moſt ge- 
nuine, definition of Liberty, left us by one of the 
nobleſt claſſics, makes it conſiſt in thinking what 
one pleaſes, and in ſpeaking freely one's thoughts; 
but, to uſe his own words, rare is the felicity of 


thoſe times, when mankind enjoys unmoleſted 
i ſuch 


{C39 
ſuch bleſſings : Rara temporum felicitas, ubi ſentire 
Polſis que velis, et fart que ſentias. | 


Aust thoſe improvements in the methods of 
governing men, which ſtrongly contribute to the 
good behaviour and orderlineſs of individuals, le- 
giſlators have always accounted that one the moſt 
effectual, which influences them to virtue and recti- 
tude of conduct thro? the fear of ſhame: Con- 
formably to this idea, we find that ſeveral nations 
of antiquity conſtituted an office among them, 
for the inſpection and ſcrutiny of the morals and 
manners of the community. Rome had its Cenſor; 
Carthage a magiſtrate ſomewhat of that kind; 
and at Athens there was an inſtitution of a ſimilar 
tendency. In Egypt, the fountain from whence 
the wiſdom of the Grecian lawgivers drew ſo many 
beneficial regulations, there was a cenſorial tribu- 
nal of the graveſt and moſt ſevere complexion ; 
it extended its juriſdiction even over the dead; 
kings themſelves were amenable to it, and they 
were judged with the ſtricteſt impartiality : ac- 
cording as they had governed well or ill, they 
were pronounced worthy of reſpect, or deſerving 
of contempt ; and their memory was accounted 
bleſſed, or was held in execration. 


ty 
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Ix default of ſo uſeful an inſtitution, a well- 
conſtituted Government ſhould ſubſtitute ſome 
fort of equivalent, or at leaſt permit ſuch a free- 
dom of inveſtigation, relative to the character 
and actions of individuals, as might contain them 
within the bounds of probity and decency, thro' 
the apprehenſion of being expoſed, in caſe of 
miſbehaviour, to the public cenſure and odium 
of their fellow- citizens. | 


Ex ERIENCE has ſhewn, that nothing is more 
effectual in deterring men from incurring the 
danger of open ſtigmatization, than the privilege 
of ſcrutiniſing all their tranſactions thro' the me- 
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dium of the preſs. In a free country, eſpecially, 
ſuch a practice ought to meet with every proper 
encouragement, The plea that has been urged 


Ger, A. BEI 


againſt diſturbing the peace of private life, muſt 
fall to the ground, when we reflect that the perpe- 
trators of iniquitous deeds ſhould not be left to 
enjoy peaceably the fruits of their miſdemeanours 
and wicked contrivances; and that ſuch as are 
unjuſtly accuſed have a remedy at hand, not only 
by clearing their character in the ſame manner it 


was attacked, but by a legal reparation of the in- 


jury offered to them, and a puniſhment of their 
accuſers 
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aceuſers in the fas of that A befare: ab i 
N. nn 0055% 001521 1207 E 
44-446 545 449 bs = 144 0 I ann 3 OS 
Tus, 1 being too copious a ſuje& to 
treat of at preſent, it will be ſufficient here to 
obſerve, that the republican ſtates in Europe have 
hitherto. ſhewed themſelves. no friends to that 
liberty of the preſs, of which the general utility 
appears ſo evident, on a full and impartial exami- 
nation. Doubtleſs it has, like all human inſtitu- 
tions, ſome inconveniencies; but they are not 
weighty enough to preponderate againſt the far 
heavier ſcale of benefits and good conſequences 
reſulting from it: theſe are, on the whole, ſo clear 
and apparent, that two of the wiſeſt and moſt 
judicious princes of our-own times have granted 
a ſolemn toleration of freedom to the preſs in 
their reſpective dominions: the princes meant are 


the Emperor and the King of Sweden. 


How far the ſpirit of American legiſlation will 
countenance the liberty of publication that is 
contended for, cannot be conjectured; but the 
ſeverity exerciſed upon all who differ from the 
eſtabliſhed powers in their political notions, leaves 
us little room to hope that an unreſtrained mani- 
feſtation of ſentiments upon ſuch matters will 
meet 
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meet with impunity, if contradictory to their own ; 
and that if the freedom of the preſs is permitted 
to exiſt, it will be under a variety of limitations, 


Lex us now, by way of concluſion, ſum up 
and colle& into one view, the principles that flow 
from the various obſervations which have been 


made. 


Tux firſt maxim eſtabliſhed by the facts which 


have been related is, that a republican govern- 


ment is the fitteſt for a people not numerous, and 
incloſed within a narrow ſpace of land, whoſe 
wealth is too moderate to create and ſupport 


luxury, and who, at the ſame time, have no views 


of extending themſelves, nor have any reaſon to 
apprehend invaſions. 


Evzzy one of theſe are neceſſary ingredients i in 
the compoſition of a commonwealth, that harbours 
any reaſonable and well-founded expectation of 
attaining and enjoying a permanence of political 


felicity. 


Tx two laſt are fundamentally requiſite, as, not- 


withſtanding the mediocrity of wealth and of 


numbers, ſhould the deſire of acquiring more terri- 
tory, 
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tory, or the dread of an ambitious neighbour, put 
arms into the hands of ſuch a people, they will 
ſoon feel the bad effects of ſuch a ſituation: in 
either caſe their freedom will be endangered; they 
will, at the long run, either be ſubdued by a 
more powerful neighbour; or if their enterprizes 
ſhould ſucceed, they will, on the other hand, by 
a gradual increaſe of might and conſideration, 
riſe to a proportion too great for their internal 
tranquility: opulence and pride will produce 
factions, and they will, in the end, be ſubjected by 
ſome of their military leaders. | 


Taz ſecond maxim is equally clear with the firſt, 
from which it directly originates, and is a neceſſary 
deduction: a great and opulent nation can never 
be well and peaceably governed under the form of 
a republic; and muſt, of neceſfity, either be torn 
by perpetual diſſentions, or reſolve itſelf into a 
monarchy. | 


Tux third maxim which occurs, after pondering 
ſcriouſly on the firſt two, is, that ſince the ſyſtem 
of a republic or an ariſtocracy is inadmiſſible, 
while we conſult the general good of a great 
nation; and as an abſolute and arbitrary monarchy 
is equally, at leaſt, incompatible with the happi- 

|. nels 
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neſs of ſociety; we are therefore to ſeek a medium 
between theſe two extremes, not leſs removed 
from deſpotiſm in one, than from tyranny in 
many. | 


| Ir is ſomewhat aſtoniſhing, that the collected 
wiſdom of antiquity did never diſcover a form of 
government re-uniting in a compact and practi- 
cable manner the power of a king and the li- 
berty of a people. In the conceptions of the 


Greeks and Romans, no middle path offered it- 


ſelf between abſolute ſlavery to a prince, and a 
republic without a legal chief. Their paſſion for 
liberty decided them for the latter; and as they 
were actuated by ſo noble a motive, their choice 
was certainly juſtifiable and praiſe-worthy ; the 
inconveniences of the firſt being greater than thoſe 


of the laſt, 


Tux fattions which had diſtracted Rome while 
a commonwealth, and the ſubſequent miſeries 
that were experienced under too many of the 


enſuing emperors, directed the ſearch of thinking 


men towards a milder and more equitable plan 
than that which ſubjected multitudes to the rule 


and will of a ſingle man, and a leſs turbulent and 


licentious 
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licentious one than that which committed them 
to the factious management of many. 

Tunis happy plan was hit upon in theory, but 
was deemed too refined for practice. The great 
clafſical politician, Tacitus, pronounces it im- 
practicable; which is the more ſurpriſing, as in the 
_ deſcription he gives us of the people of Germany, 
and of their manners and government, he lays 
before us the outlines of that which they after-' 
wards eſtabliſhed in ſo many parts of Europe. 
But as the Germans were looked upon as Bar- 
barians, it is probable, that conſidering them in 
that light, 1 in conformity with his countrymen, he 
did not pay ſufficient attention to the rules and 
maxims by which they were governed; and 
thought it therefore intirely needleſs to examine 
and approfundiſe them, as being, in his opinion, 
inapplicable to the exigencies of the Romans at 
that time. | 


IT is plain from his own words, that a conſti- 
tution, ſuch as all good men would approve, and 
the wiſeſt wonder had remained ſo long untricd, 
was one of thoſe arcanas and myſteries in politics, 
which experience had not yet revealed, and of 
which the — appeared highly doubtful. 


A com- 
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A compoſition of monarchy, ariſtocracy, and de- 
mocracy, was a phenomenon that ſeemed to him 
to carry only plauſibility, and, if realized, would 
not laſt, Delefia ex his, et conſtituta reipublice 
forma, laudari facilius quam evenire, vel 5 evenit, 


baud diuturna eſſe poteſt. 


ForTUNATELY for mankind, this auſpicious 
idea has been realized in more countries than one. 
The greateſt: part of Europe has enjoyed for the 
courſe of jeveral ages, the bleſſings of liberty un- 
der monarchical governments. What the moſt 
poliſhed and ſtudious nations could not, with the 
labours and experiments of ſo many centuries, 
accompliſh, was brought to paſs by rude and illi- 
teraic barbarians ; as if Nature delighted on ſome 
occaſions to mani!eſt in the moſt ſignal manner, 
how much the commoneſt of her gifts, plain 
ſimple ſenſe, is ſuperior to all the reſearches and 
intricacies of learning. This admirable plan of 
government was not diſcovered at Rome or 
Athens; it was found in the wilds and foreſts of 
Germany. 


Trvs Gothic ignorance triumphed over Greek 
and Roman knowledge; and eſtabliſhed the em- 
= pire 
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pire of liberty upon the ruins of that extenſive ty- 
ranny which the latter had ſpread through ſo 
many parts of the world, and had ſo long and fo 
ſeverely exerciſed. Firſt planted in their own coun- 
tries by the hardy inhabitants of the North, that 
falutiferous tree ſtretched its prolific branches 
over the regions of the South, and long continued 
to flouriſh with primitive vigour, 


Bur theſe days of liberty are paſt : far the 

greateſt part of Europe has loſt that ineſtimable 

| jewel; and we alone retain that nobleſt monument 

of human wiſdom—a conſtitution wherein royalty 

and liberty are united for their equal ſupport. Some 

faint reſemblances of it may ſtill ſubſiſt; but 
Great-Britain only exhibits the genuine picture, 

| the real and true original of ſubſtantial freedom, 


By attending to the various cauſes which have 
firſt prepared, and to thoſe that in proceſs of time 
have accelerated its deſtruction, we ſhall learn how 
to guard againſt the former, and how to retrieve it 
from the ſtill more dangerous preſſures of the lat- 
ter. Like bodies whoſe weight and velocity | 
augment as they fall, the cataſtrophe of States 
haſtens with additional rapidity, the nearer they 
approach to their ruin. "-M 
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THarT party rage and parliamentary corruption 
are precipitating this country to a ſpeedy downfal, 
is univerſally agreed ; that the moſt expeditious 
remedies are needed, 1s equally true; but which 
are the molt proper and effectual, is now become 
a matter of the moſt violent conteſt between all 


parties. 


MonTzsQuitu has foretold, that whenever the 
deliberative power of the ſtate ſhall become more 
corrupt than the executive, the conſtitution of 
England will be at an end. This is a ſhort text 


but what an ample comment it would produce, 


were the multifarious meaning of thoſe few words 
to be unfolded, and could Monteſquieu himſelf be 
the commentator ? 


CxaTain it is, that liberty is a weapon of 
which faction always makes the moſt iniquitous 
uſe. It is intended as a ſword of defence for the 
public, and in the hands of patriots is never other- 
wiſe ; but how often is it converted into a dagger 
to aſſaſſinate the conſtitution ? 


Tux corruption pointed at by Monteſquieu, is 
not only that baſe venality of ſoul which, for a 
pecnniary 


6 
pecuniary hire, letts itſelf out to the higheſt bidder; 
there is another ſpecies of corruption ſtill more 
peſtiferous than the other, and which poiſons the 
very ſource of integrity, by invading the heart, 
and perverting the mind, filling the one with every 
mean and odious paſſion, and miſ-employing all 
the talents of the other. 


_ Waen the capacity of men is morevaluedand ex- 
tolled than their probity, and the views of party have 
the ſole direction of their abilities; when they loſe 
themſelves in labyrinths and mazes of argument and 
_ diſputation, that are levelled indiſcriminately at 

whatever proceeds from the contrary ſide, then 
may w2 bid farewel to the proſperity of the pub- 
lic: it is no longer the affairs of the State that 
engage the warmth of diſputants; it is the fury of 
reciprocal oppoſition ; it is the eagerneſs to re- 
preſent each other in the worſt light and moſt 
diſgraceful colours that envy and malevolence 
can ſuggeſt, Well may we then ſay what Vol- 
taire applies to the corrupt times of the Roman 
republic: La liberté weſt plus que le droit de ſe 
nuire : Liberty is but the right of reciprocal. 
miſchief, 


How 
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Hoy far this fatal ſpirit may influence the re- 
preſentatives of the nation, let them determine 
who beſt know what paſſes within the Houſes of 
Parliament. But let us not deceive ourſelves, 
by vainly hoping that a nation can proſper, while 
its rulers diſagree and oppoſe each other from 
mere motives of party and perſonal hatred: its 
intereſts cannot be zealouſly conſulted, while indi- 
viduals are ſo deeply intent upon their own pri- 
vate quarrels, | 


Ir has long been the complaint of the diſpaſ- 
ſionate part of the Public, that invective and abuſe 
have uſurped the place of reaſoning among our 
ſenators ; and that ſome of the moſt celebrated 
ſpeeches. within doors have been dictated by the 
factious rancour which prevails without, 


Non do the diſcontent and murmurs of a con- 
ſiderable part, perhaps the majority, of the nation 
reſt at this point: they ſcruple not to affirm, that 
the unfortunate iſſue of the preſent conteſt with 
America, and the diſmemberment of the Britiſh 
empire, is owing principally to that ſpirit of diſ- 
cord which has taken poſſeſſion of the leading men 
in this kingdom. 


CERTALIx 


C3 
.. Cxnrain it is, that the violence and outrageouſ- 
neſs of party rage is riſen to the height of un- 
governableneſs and indecency. Unprejudiced 
foreigners have obſerved, that on no occaſion are 
the Engliſh ſo apt to loſe their native coolneſs and 
candour, as in parliamentary debates; which, in- 
ſtead of calm deliberations, conducted with temper 
and dignity, often degenerate into ſcenes that re- 
ſemble the diſorder and confuſion of a Poliſh 
Diet. 


Taz reſpect of the Public for its repreſentatives 
cannot fail to be impaired by ſuch miſconduct; 
neither can they repoſe much confidence in mea- 
ſures, the wiſdom of which is impeached with ſo 
much viculence ; nor can they tell on whoſe 
judgment, or even honeſty, to make any depen- 
dence, while they are both perpetually called in 
queſtion with ſo little ceremony. 


Wx people are often taken up with mutual 
recriminations, .it is a ſure ſign that both ſides 
have been faulty; for which reaſon, the rulers of 
a State ſhould be extremely cautious how they 
afford a handle to the Public to ſuſpect them of 
incapacity, by expoling each other's weak ſides. 


It is better, in many caſes, to conceal errors and 
N blunders, 
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blunders, and mutually to ſpare each other's de- 
fects, than to loſe that reverence among the com- 
munity, which is fundamentally requiſite for the 
due ſupport of government, as no State can proſ- 
per without a chearful acquieſcence in the de- 
crees and ordinances of its ruling members. 
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Ix this country, the very exiſtence of the eon- 
ſtitution depends on the good opinion entertained 
of the deliberative power, eſpecially of that part 
which originates immediately from the people. 
Should ever the Britiſn Parliament, through the 
1 imprudence, the intemperate behaviour, the mean- 
L [ [ =. nefſes of thoſe who compoſe it, forfeit its honour. 
14 and credit with its conſtituents, and become 
an object of indifference and ſlight, the con- 
ſequences are ſo obvious, that they need not be 
mentioned. | 


Lr us hope, in the mean time, that we are not 
yet arrived at that criſis which Monteſquieu 
threatens to be ſo fatal to this nation. Let us 
avert that ſignature of our doom, by applying 
thoſe remedies in time, which the excellence of our 
conſtitution has happily provided. They are at 
hand, and will unqueſtionably prove efficacious, 
if we have recourſe to them with ſincerity, as they 
| require 
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require a much leſs conſiderable exertion of abi- 
lities, than of diligence and honeſty. 


As our domeſtic felicity depends-entirely on 
_ ourfelves, ſo does in a great meaſure the rank and 
conſideration we are to hold among the nations 
abroad. 


NoTwrTHSTANDING our late lofles and calami- 
ties, we are yet in a ſituation to cheriſh the faireſt 
hopes and expectations of a happy futurity; we 
have honourably concluded a glorious, tho' an 
unproſperous war; we have ſtood the brunt of 
the moſt powerful confederacy that was ever 
formed againft any State; and tho we have not 
been conquerors, we yet remain unconquered. 


WHOEVER is converſant in ancient and modern 
tranſactions, muſt readily acknowledge, that 
Great-Britain has undergone the moſt arduous 
trial ever recorded in hiſtory. Rome, of old, in 
the extremity of her diſtreſs, had only Carthage 
to contend with, The enemies who formerly 
threatened Venice ſoon fell out among themſelves, 
and France was the only power truly farmidable 
to that people, Spain, while oppoſed in the ca- 
reer of its ambitious projects, encountered foes 
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much inferior in wealth and military force, whoſtood 
merely on the defenſive, and were always ready 
and deſirous to accept of peace. Holland, when 
attacked by France and England in the laſt cen- 
tury, well knew the diſcontent of the Engliſh at 
the meaſures purſued by the Miniſtry of Charles 
the Second; and was ſhortly relieved from its 
apprehenſions, by the pacification into which that 
Monarch was forced by the clamours of his ſub- 5 
Jets and the firmneſs. of his parliament. When 
the grand alliance took place, at the opening of 
this century, againſt the reſtleſs ambition of Louis 
the Fourteenth, France had an aſſociate in Spain 
who ſtood by her to the laſt, ſhe had powerful 
allies in the empire; ſhe had ſtrong expectations 
of ſupport among the mal-contents in our Iſland , 
ſhe viewed Charles the Twelith of Sweden in the 
light of a well-wiſher; Auſtria was an enemy 
that, throughout the whole war, hung like a dead 
weight upon the principal foes who attacked her ; 
Theſe were Great<Britain and Holland, the only 
part of the confederacy from which ſhe ever eater- 
tained any real apprehenfions. 
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Bur how different was the caſe of Britain in the 
late conteſt ? Her American Colonies alone had 
with- 
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withſtood all her efforts ; Holland had more than 
once faced her ſingly on the ocean; France is 
indubitably the greateſt Power in Europe, and, 
aſſiſted by Spain, formed a combination that was 
thought invincible. So truly terrible and tremen- 
dous an affociation was this nation compelled, un- 
ſupported, unbefriended, .to oppoſe by land and 
ſea in various quarters of the globe. There 
ſeemed to be a ſtubborn unanimity among our nu- 
merous adverſaries; they ſeemed to nouriſh a male- 
volence even ſuperior to the efforts they were con- 
tinually exerting and planning for our deſtruction; 
they ſcarcely knew what bounds to ſet to the pre- 
tenſions they were daily forming to our prejudice: 
the undaunted reſiſtance they met with, and the 
unexpected diſappointments that befel their arms, 
fired them with an implacable and unlimited re- 
ſentment, and added equally to their rage and 
perſeverance. 


Such were the foes whom we have combated 
and reſiſted with ſo much glory. It now remains 
that we ſhould improve the many advantages pre- 
ſerved to us by our valour. The pacification 
which has put an end to this deſtructive quarrel, 
opens a variety of encouraging proſpects to a 
nation whoſe ſpirit is ſo enterprizing, and whoſe 
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induſtry is ſo boundleſs. The reſources of an 
active and ingenious people are immenſe, eſpecially 
when their government is founded on the princi- 
ples of freedom. 
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Wirnour expatiating on the reſpective con- 
dition of Great Britain, and that of our late ene- 
mies, it is agreed that the compariſon is altogether 
in our favour; and that a ceſſation of hoſtilities, 
however we might need one, was not leſs neceſ- 
ſary for them. 


Li us therefore exert our vigilance and aſſi- 
duity in the proſecution of our national intereſts, 
with the ſame fervour and diligence that have fo 
long and fo juſtly characteriſed us. An ample 
field lies open for the exerciſe of our commercial 
qalents abroad, and no leſs a ſpacious one for the 
employment of our attention at home : the latter 
eſpecially has of late years proved itſelf an object 
of more copious expectation than ever, and pro- 
miſes an increaſe of domeſtic advantages, of which 
men of knowledge and obſervation fully perceive 
the certainty. Our moſt dangerous and moſt en- 
lightened rivals are equally aware of the benefits 
that will reſult from the internal improvements of 
which this iſland is ſo peculiarly ſuſceptible ; and 
ſome 
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ſome of the moſt intelligent behold their proba- 
bility in the neceſſary conſequences of the late 
War. | ; 


WuiLE we continue to act with circumſpection 
and vigour, we need not apprehend to maintain 
our former dignity among the nations. They 
cannot forget the reſpectable figure we made; 
when ſurrounded by as many enemies as we had 
| neighbours; when, either openly or covertly, 
Europe ſeemed engaged in a conſpiracy to oppreſs 
us: the invincible courage of Great Britain, in 
the midſt of all theſe difficulties, will long remain 
impreſſed on their memory; and it will be wholly 
our own fault if it is ever forgotten, 


NorTHrinc but indolence and ſupineneſs can fink 
us below our preſent level. If we could, in ſpite 
of innumerable preſſures, ſtand our ground, and 
balance the fate of war, ſurely now that we are 


coming to enjoy the advantages of peace, it were 


abſurd to imagine that we are upon a worſe foot- 
ing than before. 


. To conclude, the condition of Great Britain at 
preſent, is like that of a ſhip juſt eſcaped, through 
the activity and expertneſs of the mariners on 
board, 
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board, from a dangerous ſtorm : though her maſts 


may be carried away, and her fails and rigging 
torn, while her hull is ſound, all damages may be 
repaired, In the ſame manner, notwithſtanding 
it has ſuffered in its extremities, the main body of 


the Britiſh Empire remains untouched, its conſtitu- 


tion unaltered, and its ſpirit unbroken. In ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, poſſeſſing within itſelf a multitude of 
reſources, and deriving from its ſituation num- 
berleſs ways and means to thrive and proſper, 
nothing but diſcord or miſmanagement can pre- 
vent it from retaining its uſual weight in the 
political ſcale of Europe, and remaining, as here- 
tofore, one of the moſt nne and potent 
ſtates in the univerſe. 
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